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SEXAGENARIANS, 
ANYONE? 


COMPETITIVELY SPEAKING, (and who isn’t 
these days?) Occidental’s new Term-to-65, 
with its guaranteed non-par premium, is 
today’s best buy, we think, for the man 
whose main concern as he sees it now 1s 
protection during his working years. 


And tomorrow, when he’s a hale and 
hearty sexagenarian, he needn’t watch 
that old “policy anniversary nearest age 
65” approach with mixed feelings of joy 








that he’s still living and regret that his 
protection’s dying... our Term-to-65 
converts clear up to policy anniversary ot 
and the 
nearest age 65. rts 
‘ . Iki 
Result? A new lease on life insurance for is “ds 
him...and a new Ist year commission for ll 
our agent or broker. wie 
“A Star in the West...’ ts 
of Hiy 
It was 
saw th 
men Vv 
to cha 
> He st: 
then, 
Whar 
Dr. | 
HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles =e 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President a 
many 
whol 
**WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 








The old energy is still there, and the strong sense of calling, 
jand the clear-eyed vision of the goal. He looks the part he’s 
always played—a great teacher, a moulder of men. 

Talking to him now, you know why Dr. Solomon S. Huebner 
jplayed such a hero’s role in the building of today’s 
/multi-billion dollar life insurance business. 





)shaped the minds and inspired the men who have made the 


our mission as handlers of dreams and hopes, not of dollars 





of Hippocrates. We think — or should — of Dr. Huebner. 
It was half a century ago when young Solomon Huebner 

) saw the great need for trained young men in business. The 
) men were available; the training was not. He resolved 

to change all that. 

| He started from scratch. There were few business schools 
; then, few textbooks, fewer teachers. So, when the 
| Wharton School announced a course in life insurance, with 
) Dr. Huebner as its guiding spirit, a new era had quietly 
. begun, though not many people realized it. 

Teacher and students often learned together in 


| whole country and the nations of the world 


He’s past seventy now. But time hasn’t touched him inwardly. 


He never sold a dollar’s worth of life insurance himself. But he 
| great life insurance sales records of today. He gave us a sense of 


)and cents. Physicians, in their moments of self-searching, think 





He ably led, we gladly followed 


began to feel the influence of Solomon S. Huebner. Some of 
his students became important in the business world. Some 
went out to teach to others what they had learned from him. 
That would have been enough for most men. But 

Dr. Huebner had just begun. 

For fourteen years, he had nourished a dream that was 
finally realized with the chartering of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Now all young men who wished to 
qualify for the profession of life insurance could be tested 
for aptitude, integrity, and willingness to work. Here they 
could be trained in mind and heart for better service to 
themselves, their clients, their companies, and their country. 
Many of us have climbed to success on the ladder which 
S.S. Huebner built for us. To show our gratitude, we have 
offered him every honor at our disposal. He accepts them 
graciously, but being the man he is, we think he finds 
ample reward in knowing that his work has made thousands 
of other careers possible. And perhaps his greatest reward 
comes when he walks down a street in any American 
town, and sees the self-respecting families in their 
self-respecting houses, and knows what a part life insurance 
has played in the confident rhythm of their lives. 


} those pioneering days. The textbooks got written; 

& : of ‘ 

} many he had to write himself. Eventually the MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

bs 














If Aladdin were a 
Field underwriter, could 


he 







Write: G 


wish for MORE / 


- A fast growing, progressive company. 


A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 
A liberal financing plan. 


A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NQA winners. 

A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
Cc. L. U. designation. 


Frank Clement 


~’ 
n Charge of Agencies _— 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
Roanoke 10, Virginia Paul C. Buford, President 








OVER-A BILLION DOLLARS 


OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 








life sales | ut 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


























* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the er 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

* Including $1,925,000,000 additional Federal Employees’ Group Life added 
to original estimate. 
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Furnished 


Aetna Life 
Colonial 1 
Columbiat 
Connectict 
Continent: 
Franklin 

Gulf Life 
Jefferson 

Kansas Ci 
Life and | 
Life Insu 
Lincoln N 
Monumen 


S National 
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Yo Chan 
TOTAL INSURANCE my 
Month 1953 1954 1955 1954-1955 
January ........ $2,354 $2,586 $3,056 18° 
February ....... 2,662 2,781 3,314 19, 
ee a2 3,389 3,426 3,777 10°, 
ee 5 3,246 3,185 {5,596 769, 
© RT 3,121 3,338 3,612 a 
Total five months $14,772 $15,504 $19,440 25%, 
te, EEO Oe 3,223 3,138 
S eee ad 2,919 3,154 
Paquet Sicwesds 2,851 2,944 
September ..... 2,757 2,985 
Octelier «05656 2,870 3,072 
November ...... 3,038 10,271 
December ...... 3,735 4,085 
i. a eee $36,165* $44,878* 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
BOGEN. oases is $1,653 $1,746 $2,187 259), 
February ....... 1,725 1,857 2,179 17%, 
oa, ee 2,183 2,381 2,760 16%, 
SS GRR 2,062 2.190 2,486 49, 
* iRppgRaRRS 2,023 2,148 2,565 199, 
Total five months $9,646 $10,415 $12,182 179, 
SN Pe oectas 2,112 2,160 
ON no ee 1,970 2,003 
FUGUE ow eke. 1,847 2,018 
September ..... 1,788 1,945 
October ....... 1,924 2,086 
November ...... 1,966 2,239 
December ...... 2,215 2,459 
RS. cohocsc cian $23,468* $25,034* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
January ........ $458 $420 $503 20%, 
February ....... 543 516 529 3% 
oo  e 593 565 573 1%, 
a a 553 539 525 —3*), 
May 619 596 607 2° 
Total five months $2,766 $2,723 $2,797 3%, 
MR Gets. Sins ds 553 555 
ieee e birders 508 520 
August . “a 535 547 
September hs 528 535 
October 66.554 572 598 
November ...... 559 563 
December ...... 485 49] 
: Ree eer $6,506 $6,585 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
January ........ $243 $420 $366 —13%, 
February ....... 394 408 606 49°, F 
March ......... 613 480 444 —8%, § 
April . : 631 456 2,585* 467%, 
ee ack 479 594 440 —26%, 
Total five months $2,360 $2,366 $4,461* 89°%,* 
SOMO J. cme 558 423 
| ee 44\ 631 
oe 469 379 
September ..... 44] 478 
October ....... 344 388 
November ..... 513 7,469 
December ...... 1,035 1,135 
meee Fis ed. Da $6,191* $13,259* 
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life insurance stocks 


1 through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 


Furnishet 


1955 Range June 

High Low 15, 1955 
Aetna Life TN ns ving ok ss os oe eee 258 163 230 
Colonial Life Insurance a ge ee 121 90 113 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 111% 88 93 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. . 560 402 530 
Continental Assurance Co. ..........-+.-+ 148% 4 146 
Franklin Life Insurance Ns. wttlive-ohbc-cnieed 12914 4 128 
Guif Life Insurance Co. .............++... 29% 24% 27 
Jefferson Standard Bee BNO. ces taste 103 &3 100 
® Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 1320 1190 1290 

Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ......... 32 27 2914 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ........... 122 106 118 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 468 $52 453 
wanmmental Life Ins. Co. ....2.0.c.0cc00ss % 87 92 
S National Life & Accident Insurance Co. .. 9314 74 91 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 1nd 7s 145 
Travelers Insurance Co. ............eeeces 2770 1870 2600 
i iE Me TROUPEMOCE OO. 00.0.0 ccccccvesses 14 121 140 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ........... 72 62 6A 


| 35% and were nearly 





sales by states 


SVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE in 
Nordinary life insurance sales in April with Montana 
second and North Dakota third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
has analyzed April sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 14% in April, 
compared with April, 1954, while Nevada sales gained 
double the sales of two years 
before. In Montana, April sales were 31% over a year 
ago and in North Dakota, 30%. 

For the first four months, with national ordinary sales 
up 18% from the year before, Nevada led with an 
increase of 59%, with Montana in second place, up 
46% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit showed the greatest 
rate of increase for April, with a gain of 30%. St. 
Louis was next, with purchases up 26%. Detroit also 
led for the four months with a gain of 27%. 


new directors 


American Investors Life (Texas) : John C. Robbins, 
Jr., oil operator in Longview, Texas. 
Companion Life (N. Y.): Edgar M. 
bacco grower in Connecticut. 
Connecticut Mutual Life: John A. North, president 
Phoenix-Connecticut st 

Equitable Life (Iowa): 
president of the company. 
Great Western Life (Okla.): Wayne Wallace, vice- 
president. 

National Bankers Life (Texas): 
ICT Corporation. 

New Mexico Life: Thurman Cole mortgage loan and 
real estate, Fort Worth, Texas; E. M. Rogers, gen- 
eral manager of interests of Jack Danciger, Texas 
financier. 

Industrial Life (Texas) : Jack E. Baldwin, vice- presi- 
dent, James Bills, John Norris, Dr. Harold Tisdale. 


Cullman, to- 


James H. Windsor, vice- 


Ben Jack Cage, 


For July, 1955 





in Pacific Mutual’s 
FIELD LEADERSHIP 


is pin-pointed by Maurice F. 
Bradley (Merced, California) 
as the motivating factor in his 
13-year achievement of top 
rank in the Big Tree Leaders 
Club, his 9-year attainment of 
the Nationai Quality Award, 
and his placing of more than 
ten million dollars of protection 
since the start of his career. 
Says Bradley, “Quality leader- 
ship, constantly supplied by my 
General Agent, Charlton Stan- 
deford, has kept me continu- 
ously on the track.” 


Quality is the dominant 
objective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LIFE Since 1868 » ACCIDENT Since 1885 + SICKNESS Since 1904 
RETIREMENT PLANS Since 1919 + GROUP INSURANCE Since 1941 














We have the finest JUVENILE PLAN ' 





sold in the United States today! 


Have you read the policy? 
Studied the provisions? 8 
Compared it? 
Get it! | 
Check these features! 
> Jumps FIVE times at 21. 
x+ RETURN OF PREMIUMS TO 21. 


s+ ENDOWMENT (not paid-up) AT 65. 
x LOW, NON-PARTICIPATING RATES. rel 





Compare them! You'll agree . . . and you'll sell . . . the 
finest juvenile plan written in the United States today! 
You'll get top first year commission . . . and lifetime re- 


newals too. 


Write us today for a sample of our PEP (Progressive Estate 
Plan) policy. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Tranded (WOE INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive - Chicago 6, Illinois 
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GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Juvenile Policies Our 


Specialty 


Complete Life Insurance 
Coverage 
Ages 0-60 


Pit i 


ALSO ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL 


159 North Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, 


President 
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company development)... 1: 





licies I 
SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through e 
aut the United States and Canada in recent mont appea almost 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations nductes fain a Nev 
by the departments and also new, licensed and retired companie; requeste 
ARIZONA Licensed York def 
Colonial Life and Casualty Company ........ Phoenix, Ariz both 
Frontier Assurance Company................ Phoenix, Ar: Mon 
National Saeurity Life Insurance Co. ........ Phoenix, Ariz Whether 
ARKANS Admitted “BR remains 
+ ma al Life Insurance Company........ Dallas, Texas ‘fy st 
CALIFORNIA Admitted clarity $ 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Co...... Cincinnati, Obi, problem. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Great American Reserve Insurance Co........ Dalias, Texa 
HAWAII Admitted 
— Reserve Life Insurance Co.. .Sioux Falls, S. |) BReee In 
orthern Life Insurance Company........... Seattle, Wash 
INDIANA Licensed B the rank 
Great American Life Insurance Co......... Indianapolis, [ny serve CO 
Admitted a 
Christian Mutual Life Insurance Co......... Concord, N. wae 
Lincoln Income Life Insurance Co........... Louisville, Ky, i page le 
National Fidelity Life Insurance Co....... Kansas City, Mo Bi fifty Le 
Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co.....Oklahoma City, Oks ~ 
LOUISIANA Admitted 
Southwestern Life Insurance Companv........ Dallas, Texas 
MAINE Admitted eee A: 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees...... Chicago, III 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted oped a 
a ge Life Insurance Company.......... Mobile, Ala his pro 
NEVAD: Admitted If 
Cal- om Life Insurance Company.......... Berkeley, Calif himse 
NEW MEXICO Admitted ‘BE not or 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company........ Dallas, Texas 
NEW YORK Accredited Reinsurer adapte 
Accidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif......... cos Angeles, Cali, | into th 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted individ 
Life Insurance Company of North Carolina...Kinston, N.C. | he sell 
University Life Insurance Companv........ Indianapolis, Ind, | nen 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted |B Organ 
American General Life Insurance Co......... Houston, Texas | page | 
Monarch Life Insurance Company........5 Springfield, Mass { 
Professional & Business Men’s Life Ins. Co..... Denver, Colo men I 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co...... Chattanooga, Tenn passes 
OKLAHOMA Admitted life i 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company....... Dallas, Texas , 
OREGON Licensed ideas 
Rogue Valley Physicians’ Service............ Medford, Ore their 1 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted to th 
American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Fla....... Miami, Fla 0 2 e 
Interstate Lite Insurance Co.....55.55.....% 5: Newark, N. | artich 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted be pt 
Pierce Insurance Company......... North Hollywood, Cali 
Poulsen Insurance Company................... Chicago, Ill 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Piedmont Life Insurance Comnpany............ Atlanta. Ga — 
Unitv “ry Insurance Co. of Louisiana. ...Chattanooga, Ten ings 
VIRGINI. Admitted 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Co....Los Angeles, Calif level 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company. .. Columbus, Ohi State 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted com 
Security Life and Trust Company....Winston-Salem, N. ‘ the 
i ah Se 
conventions ead step 
JULY resi¢ 
11 United Commercial Travelers of America, annual, Boston, side 
Massachusetts. * new 
22-23 Woodmen of the World Life Ins. Society, Los Angeles, | 
California. cont 
dow 
“AUGUST and 
2-5 National Ins. Ass'n, annual. Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Adi 
7-10 Benevolent Society of California, annual, Sacramento, Cali- Ho 
fornia. en 
10-!3 National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Buffalo, New York. 8 
16-18 Catholic Life Ins. Union, annual, Muenster, Texas. mj 
16-18 First Catholic Slovak Union, Reading, Pennsylvania. of 
16-18 Knights of Columbus, annual, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . 
16-18 Societe I'Assomption, Moncton, New Brunswick. vai 
16-18 Woodmen Circle, Los Angeles, California. wil 
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Ebtg ieee The controversy over Special 
licies has previously been limited 





rou almost entirely to whole life policies. 
nducies fFIn a new development an insurer 
"Penics. HF requested permission from the New 
York department to vary premiums 
‘, Ari Hf on both whole life and other forms. 
pA Whether this is a Specials Solution 
_ [remains to be seen but it should 
ie clarify some of the thinking on the 
i, Ohiy fe problem. See page 14. 
Texas 
_S.) Reee In the past we have shown 
Wash. BF the ranking of the leading legal re- 
is, In [fe serve companies by assets, insurance 
\. yp Written and insurance in force. On 
le, ky [epage 16 is our tabulation of the 
fn fifty Leading Companies for 1954. 


#¢¢¢ Any salesman who has devel- 
oped a systematized presentation of 
his product will, if he is honest with 
Cai; himself, admit that basically it is 
} not original with him. Ideas are 

f adapted from others and combined 
Cali, | into the approach best suited to the 
individual and the product or service 
he sells. The agent who tells how to 
Organize For Sales in the article on 
= |} page 18 gives credit to several other 
men for his seven-step program. He 
passes it on in the hope that other 
life insurance salesmen will find 
ideas in it that can be adapted to 
their use and that will prove valuable 
tothem. Because of the length of the 
article, the second portion of it will 
be published in our August issue. 

































eee There have been some misgiv- 
} ings expressed that the current high 

level of home building in the United 
States is a boom phonomenon. The 
committee on economic policy of 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America has urged Congress to take 
Steps to curtail the present rate of 
residential building which is con- 
siderably greater than the rate of 
new family formations. Much of the 
controversy centers about the no- 
down payment, thirty-year mortgage 
and the activities of the Veterans 
Administration and the Federal 
Housing Administration, since it is 
generally admitted that the most 
important factor in the prolongation 
of the building boom which is now 
in its tenth year has been the ease 
with which mortgage credit could be 


oston, a 


geles, | 
sland, 


Cali- 
York. 
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obtained. In this issue, we are pre- 
senting two views on The Present 
Mortgage Situation and its possible 
inherent dangers. See pages 20 and 


21. 


eee Group accident and health in- 
surers may feel that they have done 
a rather good job both as to coverage 
and as to public relations. It is true 
that there is less confusion and fewer 
problems in this area than in the 
field of individual policies but this 
is to be expected as the policy is, 
and can be, more liberal. However, 
group coverage is a long way from 
the saturation point and it is not 
without its problems. These include 
providing coverage for the smaller 
industrial organizations, for profes- 
sional men, for dependents and for 
retired workers. A penetrating look 
at Group Insurance will be found 
on page 25. 


ee°¢ The accident and health indus- 
try has been the recipient of a con- 
siderable amount of unfavorable 
publicity, stemming mainly from the 
citations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. No one claims the industry 
has been entirely free of fault or 
that certain practices of a few com- 
panies may not be open to criticism. 
However, it is a young industry 
which gives every indication that 
it is growing up and is accepting its 
responsibilities in a mature manner. 
On page 33 a prominent commis- 
sioner takes A Look At The Record 
and concludes that the business will 


become stronger and greater because 
of the troubles it will survive. 


eee As the individual insurance 
companies have grown in size and 
in the complexity of their operations, 
it has been necessary, from time to 
time, to expand or remodel their 
offices. One of the larger companies 
has just completed a carefully 
planned program of standardization 
and integration. This Standardiza- 
tion is described in the article on 
page 56. 


e°° Why an esprit de corps exists 
in an insurance organization and 
what affects it is as interesting as it is 
an important area of study. Under- 
lying the whole fabric of employee 
relationships is one basic factor, the 
desire for recognition both on the 
part of management and by em- 
ployees. A list of the factors which 
affect the morale of employees in 
an office along with some sugges- 
tions on How to Improve Employee 
Relations is given in the article on 
page 60. 


eee Billing Monthly Premiums re- 
quires a considerable amount of 
tabulating equipment, time, clerical 
work and material and mailing costs. 
The articles on page 64 outlines 
how one company is changing to a 
system based on a coupon booklet 
sent annually to each monthly paying 
policyholder. 


il 
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Your Insurance and How to Profit by 
It by Michael H. Levy 


This book answers simply and 
with humor the basic questions on 
both personal and property insur- 
ance that are of concern to all policy- 
holders. These include how to deter- 
mine what coverage is needed, how 
to buy it, how to save money on 
buying insurance, how to avoid 
wasting premiums and what to do 
in case of a loss. 

The author who is president of 
the Federated Brokerage Corpora- 
tion in New York examines the 
numerous types of insurance policies 
that have been devised: life and an- 
nuities, accident and sickness, fire 
and extended coverage, theft, per- 
sonal property floaters, automobile 
and liability. In the life insurance 
category he describes lucidly the 
technical differences among policies. 

173 pages; $3.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Administrative Practice of Social In- 
surance 


The basic principle of social 
security is now pretty much uni- 
versally accepted and fundamental 
common standards have _ been 
evolved and embodied. However, 
different administrative methods are 
applied to give practical effect to 
the various national systems. 

This study contains a detailed 
description of the administrative 
practice of social insurance, con- 
cerns the classical social contin- 
gencies, sickness, maternity, occupa- 
tional injury, invalidity, old age and 
death, and deals successively with 
identification and registration of in- 
sured persons, registration of em- 
ployers, methods of collecting con- 
tributions, individual records of in- 
sured persons, checking of the 
general conditions governing grant 
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publications 


of benefits and statistics as a by- 
product of good administrative or- 
ganization. 


90 pages; $1.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the International Labor 
Office, Washington Branch, 1262 
New Hampshire Avenue, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Company Experience with Major 
Medical Expense and Products Lia- 
bility Insurance; Keeping Up to Date 
on Social Security and Workmen's 
Compensation 


The major Medical Expense cov- 
erage of the first of these two book- 
lets, in which life insurance men will 
be interested includes monographs 
on experience to date of the com- 
mercial insurance companies, operat- 
ing an all-employee plan and a case 
history of a plan for executives only. 

The second booklet includes an 
article on how social security influ- 
ences retirement programs. 


$1.75 per copy ($1.00 to mem- 
hers). Published by the American 
Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


What Will Social Security Mean To 
You? by William J. Matteson. 


This booklet aims to interpret and 
clarify and point out the affect of the 
social security law on employee, em- 
ployer and the general public. It 
accepts the fact that it may be pos- 
sible and advisable for society to 
make systematic provision by means 
of social insurance for the needs of 
those temporarily unemployed or 
those who have become unemploy- 
able because of old age. Such a sys- 
tem however, according to the beok- 
let. may involve grave social and 
political dangers. It notes that be- 
fore the vested interests involved 
become too firmly entrenched, the 
system should be reappraised, taking 


into consideration all pertinent fy. 
tors, including both the desirabifit, 
of some features of the Act and the 
consequences in the longer run on 
those who must bear the financig 
burden. 


112 pages; $1.00 per copy. Pyb. 
lished by the American Institute for 
Economic Research, Great Barring. 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Group Annuities by Dr. 


Black, Jr. 


Kenneth 


Within the last quarter centun 
the number of private pension plans 
has increased from a few hundred 
to approximately twenty-two thouw- 
sand with an estimated 12,000,000 
persons currently enjoying cover 
age under such plans. Approxi- 
mately 75% of the persons covered 
by insured pension plans are covered 
under group annuity contracts. 

This volume, an analysis of the 
basic arrangement used by life in- 


surance companies to underwrite | 


pension plans, is the latest addition 
to insurance literature of the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education. Its scope ranges from 
the earliest contract to the latest 
innovation, from the objectives of 
the individual employer in  estab- 
lishing a pension plan to the role 
of-private pensions in the quest for 
old-age economic security. The 
early chapters deal with the forces 
underlying the growth of group an- 
nuities and the legal and general 
provisions of the contracts. The 
specific characteristics of the var- 
ious forms of group annuity are de- 
scribed, with emphasis on the de- 
ferred group annuity form. This is 
followed by an extremely practical 
discussion of the underwriting and 
administration of group annuity 
plans. 

Two chapters devoted to cost fac- 
tors, premiums, dividends and _re- 
serves contain much previously un- 
published material including a de- 
tailed analysis of the operations of 
the so-called ‘Experience — Ac- 
count.” 

280 pages; $4.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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insurance; Its Theory and Practice in 
the United States by Albert H. 
Mowbray and Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Professor of Insurance, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Albert H. Mowbray 
died in 1949 leaving behind him a 
widely used text book on insurance 
of which this is the fourth edition. 
Professor Blanchard who worked 
closely with him on the earlier edi- 
tions and agreed with his approach, 
has acted as co-author and editor, 
including some new ideas based on 
twenty-five years of using the text 
in the classroom. The book how- 
ever, is still fundamentally, and in 
much of the detail, Mowbray’s. 

It is divided into six parts, the 
titles of which give a good indica- 
tion of the scope of the book. They 
are Part 1: Risk, Insurance, and 
Prevention ; Part I] : Insurance Con- 
tracts; Part IIIT: Insurers; Part 
1V: The Insurance Market and the 
Problems of the Insurer; Part V: 


Insurance and Government and Part | 


VI: Risk Management. The book 
conveys not only information on 
insurance but also an understanding 
of the problems, mechanism and 
practical applications of insurance. 


569 pages; $6.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, WwW. Fe 


Dictionary of Actuarial and Life In- 
surance Terms by Dr. \V. Sachs and 
Associates. 

This work is arranged in five sec- 
tions with the vocabulary listed al- 
phabetically in English, French, 
Italian, Spanish and German and 
the equivalent term in the other 
languages shown in parallel 
umns. The differences in usage be- 
tween British and American English 
are pointed out. 

It should be a highly useful book 
for anyone who has to translate from 
other languages to English or from 
English to one of the other languages 
listed. Persons who keep informed 
of the technical publications printed 
in foreign languages will also find 
it a handy reference volume. 


col- 


508 pages; $8.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Konrad Triltsch Verlag, 
distributed in America by Kraus 
Periodicals, Inc., 16 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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DO YOU HAVE A CLIENT WHO NEEDS 


$100,000 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE? 
(But thinks he can't afford it) 


Just show him our non-participating Guaranteed Cost 
Annual renewable term. 


For $100,000 


Annual 
Age Premium 
30 $ 629 
35 691 
40 829 
45 1,065 


Also, non-participating Selected 
Risk Ordinary Life. 


For $100,000 


Age of Annual 
Issue Premium 
30 $1,705 
35 2,020 
40 2,441 
45 2,987 





A simple and complete Selected Risk Ordinary Life sales folder with 
rates, cash values, and a triple-duty sales track and proposal can be yours 
for the asking. 


These policies are a special addition to our complete line of participating 


life plans. 
"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 
cost through competent representatives 4 


DOH 4C0) NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company = 4%,//., 





Interested? We'll be glad to send you complete information and sales 
material. Just fill in coupon. 


GENERAL AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


Please send me your sales material on Non-par 
policies. No obligation. 


Name 





Address 





. 


City 
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My Franklin cash earnings in 


= 
1954 amounted to $8,008.29. 
Harley Michaelis, Walla Walla, Wash. 




















we Mr. Michaelis ranked 350th in earned income for the year 1954 












Lhe Friendly 
FIRAN IKILEN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


company in the U.S. devoted 
nary and Artnuity plans 


lars of Insurance in Force 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordi 
Over One Billion Eight Hundred Million Dol 
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there is a recent development. About two months 
ago the New York Insurance Department ruled that life 
insurance companies may vary premiums for policies by 
amount of insurance, if the companies can justify the 
differentials. 

The ruling resulted from a request by an insurer 
who wished to vary premiums on both life and endow- 
ment contracts. The fact that various types of policies 
would have premiums graded with a view to policy size 
distinguishes this proposal from the usual Special which 
applies only to the whole life type of policy. Another 
distinguishing characteristic is that the company plans 
to have one premium rate for policies under $5,000, an- 
other for contracts over $5,000 and under $12,500, and 
another for $12,500 and more. Specials which have 
evoked most discussion have had a minimum of $10,000. 

The application of graded premiums on a wide basis 
seems to answer one of the objections raised by op- 
ponents of Specials. Supporters of Specials have de- 
fended their use nearly exclusively with whole life 
policies and have advanced reasons which they evidently 
believed in, but which did not seem to convince those 
opposed to Specials. The company which made the 
request to the New York department to permit graded 
premiums evidently feels that there is logic in grading 
premiums for other kinds of policies, as well as for 
whole life, and plans to discontinue its present Special 
policies, 

In the announcement accompanying the opinion, the 
department said, in part: 

This department has been asked whether, in view of 
the fact that a substantial part of life insurance expenses, 
other than commissions and taxes, represent per policy 
expense, it is permissible under the New York insur- 
ance law for a life insurance company to adopt premium 
rates which within a policy plan and issue age vary by 
amount of insurance. (There followed a description of 
the graded system the insurer plans to adopt.) 


Es THE RUNNING CONTROVERSY on Special policies 
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The opinion itself is given below. 

Section 209 of the New York Insurance Law pro- 
hibits any authorized life insurance company from mak- 
ing or permitting any unfair discrimination between 
individuals of the same class and of equal expectation 
of life, in the amount or payment of premiums, or rates 
charged by it for policies of life insurance, or in the 
dividends or other benefits payable thereon, or in any of 
the terms and conditions thereof. 

“Obviously, the insurer in its underwriting and deter- 
mination of premium rates must group or classify pol- 
icies so that broad insurance averages may be applied. 
Provided the classifications are reasonable, the manner 
of grouping and the degree of refinement in such group- 
ing or classification rests with the management of the 
insurer. 

“The statute does not require that classes shall be 
limited to groups based on differences in mortality only. 
On the contrary, the term ‘class’ is to be construed 
broadly to take account of all elements involving com- 
mon characteristics of the class. However, the statute 
imposes a responsibility on the insurer to justify any 
system of groupings or rate classifications as well as the 
results flowing therefrom as being reasonable, equitable 
and non-discriminatory. This means, in our opinion, 
that where premium rates vary according to the amount 
of insurance, consideration must be given not only to 
the average size of the policy but to any greater or lesser 
costs attributable to other factors. 

“Therefore, subject to the insurer’s responsibility 
referred to above, it is our opinion that it is permissible 
under the statute for your company to adopt premium 
rates which, within a policy plan and issue age, vary by 
amount of insurance. As to non-forfeiture values and 
dividends, they should conform with principles of 
equity.” 


Raymond Harris 
Deputy Superintendent and Counsel 
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Assets 
$13,091 ,375,528 
24,828,786,622 
32,389 ,494,399 
38,189,171,552 
42,421,915,159 
45 664,679,876 
48,283 649,143 
50,835,209 667 
53,238,137 ,920 
55,114,350,984 
62,851,305,373 
67 189,924,858 
70,200,434,019 
72,777 509,922 
75,077 153,457 
76,858,470,109 
78,385,381,048 
79,584,301 ,257 


Insurance 
in Force 
$59,967 552,796 
106,110,030,111 
129,085,569,412 
144,917,858,227 
160,293,202 460 
175,094,852,503 
188,733,101,130 
196,284,045 657 
203,149,543,957 
209 305,430,572 
234,025,726,480 
251,286,721 ,033 
264,533,257,143 
273,981,558,781 
282,676,792,830 
290,258,293 ,734 
297 174,353,817 
303,545,453,165 


leading 
companies 


1954 
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65 
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69 
77 
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100 


Insurance Written 


So “er a $5,695 451,352 
B CRM rae... Sin cea tbie sass 5,622,919,099 
Se RS ee re 2,678 ,290,542 
ee ee ee ee 2,064,399,973 § 
eee ac AS 1,877,816,5% } 
6 Aetna her ee. ce vcs ones 1,865 537,47) 
7 Vowels cand tee kee esa sess 1,789 909,149 
8 Old Republic Credit ............ 1,200,686 020 
> Lapoue National .............. 1,188 632,585 
RO +GCoomieetal (Cal.) .........ceee. 1,094,931 235 
11 Independent L. & A. (Fla.) ..... 932,812,320 
ie ee eS eee ee 929,795,905 
13 Connecticut General ............ 864,969,099 
14 Continental Assurance .......... 835,842,486 
1S Sam Eile (CMD skews canes: 793,417,070 
16 American National ............ 674,516,625 
17. Massachusetts Mutual .......... 661 ,483,897 
18 Northwestern Mutual .......... 578,101,198 
19 New England Mutual .......... 493 837,322 
er Miele, OUR oo a ccs cow ce 479 235,502 
21 Mutual of New York .......... 459 884 593 
ree ree 457 965,535 
; i eS eo re 435,344,431 
Oe ND NU ans coin a viaieieesivin 425,554,647 
Zo: -Bamicets. (IOWA) 5 occ ccc swcess ces 412,310,481 
0 ee a, i 402,479,529 
Ee. | ea rs 401,543,362 
Za.) MAM I a i i Seg Siw ey eccesev'e 391,805,164 
29 Great-West (Canada) .......... 388,421,701 
30 Western & Southern ........... 356,488,506 
J) \Pemiic Biteel «00. dsess svarecaaces 349,393,041 
co ef rere rer 348,751,911 
33° Connecticut Diutual ...... .<. sees 344,180,441 
34 State Mutual ( Mass.) .......... 343,689,840 
30: Wnited Beneht «2.6.0.5. issn st 333,091,673 
36 Minnesota Mutual ............. 324,631,682 
34 General American .........0-%- 320,419,920 
38 Washington National .......... 299,745 897 
SP Pee” los Fe ok ace as 299,164,790) 
40 Calif.-Western States .......... 293,772,022 
St 2le & Coy 46s ecickscses 291,584,262 
2? ‘Wats Cen oS EE 275,399,934 
AS Campin Tae soos dices. 271,572,921 
4 Mitual Benet 0.3. oo oe 270,332,655 
45 Northwestern National ......... 266,232,000 
46 Bankers Security (N. Y.) ...... 265,683,865 
47 Manufacturers (Canada) ....... 245,559,664 
48 Business Men’s Assurance ...... 239,515,879 
49 Crown Life (Canada) .......... 237 ,398,753 
Bal RROMNG ISO CIN. Cid cus noecsa cen 234,439,401 
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451,350 #1 Metropolitan ..........++0-.-- $13,091,375,528 1 Metropolitan ................ $ 59,967 ,552,796 
919.029 H 2 Prudential .....-.-...-0-.005. 11,737. ARH 0 2 Pradentiobes: .).cenieric kn vipeencn 46,142,477,315 
290,542 = 3 Equitable (N. Y.) ............ peeorarade °° 3S Eouiteblé (N. Y.)>3 52 0.6.5: 22,975,539,301 
30997; 4 New York Life .............0. 5,799,677,153 4 John Hancock .............. 15,832,288,815 
816,59) ff 5 John PRE ose ar eddacasn ss Saas = ST YAVGRIES. 2 wa. os ch vit vee dues 15,375,344,233 
537,47) 6 Northwestern Mutual ......... 3,242,764,717 6 Pee ok Boca eee 14,801 650,043 
909,149 ING BMED 5 65% W070 v.40 a0 seats 9» 4 2,618,969,267 7 Wewerwork Life s.0.0 74). 00565 13,638,248 ,627 
66,02) ee A ee aoe ae 2,551,560,524 8 Northwestern Mutual ........ 7,550,944,527 
632,585 9 Mutual of New York .......... 2,402,928,253 9 Emeceoln National .....06000.. 6,865,498,300 
931,233 mem Lie (Camega) .....<5.... 1,876,213,064 10 Connecticut General .......... 6,155,886,615 
312,329 1 Massachusetts Mutual ......... L771253.298 11 Sun Lite (Canada) ...20%%.: 6,038,445,395 
795,995 12 New England Mutual ......... 1,571,301,144 12 Occidental (Calif:) .....25... 5,261,705,984 
169.00 13 Mutual Ee ee 2) 1,559,100,972 13 Mutual of New York ........ 5.041.667 ,426 
342 4¢, 14 Penn Re SS ae > 2 1,519,679,209 14 Massachusetts Mutual ........ 4,389 934,278 
117,070 15 Connecticut ‘General .......0... 1,315,019,806 15 New England Mutual ........ 3,988,542,825 
16,625 | 16 Connecticut Mutual ........... 1:102:366.976 16° National. @ A. 2... 30085 ou. 3,917 ,009,945 
83,807 fF 17 Lincoln National ............. 14a 936624 17 Penn Met@al . 05.55.00 5005- 6. 3,587,890,110 
O1 ,198 | % Provident Mutual .......:..... 749,616,792 18 Mutual Benefit .............. 3,557 863,458 
37.322 fF 19 Bankers (lowa) .............. 727,200,518 19 Continental Assurance ........ 3,126,756,214 
35,502 me Timon Central ..... sos. ccs eee 715,498,375 20 American National .......... 3,071,474,826 
84,593 21 Phoenix Mutual .............. 679,029,150 21 London Life (Canada) ...... 3,025,140,227 
95,535 22 Western & Southern .......... 616,621,594. 22 Western & Southern ......... 2,881,593,450 
14 43] 23 Manufacturers (Canada) ...... 590,693,764 23 Connecticut Mutual .......... 2,865,474,403 
4,647 Pe. rational -( Vt.) .o...« «js eae S89 579.700). oF, GEEAL-WeESE < o one ccis os oss ens 2.247 989,070 
0,481 25 Equitable (Iowa) ............. 534,584,915 25 Bankers (Iowa) ............ 2,226,338 ,963 
'Y 520 26 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ...... BSG, 367112: ; 26. Carizda Dake . <6. ccdc.ds nines eae 1,991,102,311 
3,362 27. State Mutual (Mass.) ......... 521,946,339 27 State Mutual (Mass.) ........ 1,921,693 ,267 
5.164 28 American National ............ S21 BEE See. 26. Union. Comtral «... oo one siicccc. 1,862,074,632 
1,701 29 Great-West (Canada) ........ 513976475 . 29° Cuna Matuall o%:6 66.06% sc cas.c 1,849,303 ,478 
8.506 nr racine Mutual .....adachs.... 492,922,997. 30 General American ............ 1,824,127,950 
3,041 a rer 478,291,768 31 Manufacturers (Canada) ..... 1,781,944,087 
1,911 ie 7eonden Lae (Can) .......4.. 496 996471: 32. ‘Pranklin «Life. .$6.4 30.0 ud: 1,755,297 ,319 
0,441 oo Occidental (Cal) ...,......... 460 570:446. 33 Pacific Mutual  ......66.6..60%0 1,752,417,114 
7,840 oe Mutual’ (Canada) . 6.0 .6....64 459: 546576 34 Late: of Viewing? <<... 4 60sec. 5c 1,751,871,436 
1.673 35 Teachers I. & A. (N. Y.) ...... 424,238,272 35 Mutual (Canada) .........0«% 1,653,704,093 
| 682 36 Jefferson Standard ........... 392,001,019 36 Provident Mutual ............ 1,648,007 ,761 
) 920 | eee eee SOGGI1L 414 (37  - National (Vt). .......db205. 63% 1,536,285 164 
5,897 38 Life of Virginia .............. 347:756:268 30 Provident L. G&A. ..cc0-%.<;;- 1,485,107 ,187 
| 790) 39 Continental Assurance ........ 336.394.8352 39° United Benefit ... sc idciac... 1,470,895,776 
» (22 40 Southwestern (Texas) ....... 322,553,099 40 Old Republic Credit .......... 1,441,205,016 
262 41 Confederation (Canada) ...... 318,391,782 41 Confederation (Canada) ...... 1,399 342,375 
934 Oe, RN IE ay cn tiene eoine xis 306,144.416. 42 Phoenix Mutual: ......:.:.i63..0..,... 1,391 ,268,999 
921 43 Home Life (N. Y.) .......... 304,774,386 43 Home Life (N. Y.) .......... 1,390,106,234 
655 44 Acacia Mutual ............... 302,760,362 44 Northwestern National ........ 1,372,389,103 
000 45 Fidelity Mutual .............. 294,839,993 45 Equitable (Iowa) ............ 1,362,953,372 
865 MO: Franiclin) Tife \::.. « iccoccoere 5 baw cc 291,017,811 46 Acacia Mutual .............. 1,342,739,102 
664 47 Northwestern .National ........ 264,765,962 47 Jefferson Standard .......... 1,324 ,440,513 
879 48 United Benefit ............... 221,241,100 48 Minnesota Mutual ........... 1,294,332,670 
753 49 General American ..........-- 213,890,508 49 Southwestern (Texas) ....... 1,211,600,658 
401 30 Imperial (Canada) ........... 208,004,828 50 Guardian (N.Y.) ............ 1,197 ,986,405 
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NCE in a while I get the 

impression that supervisory 

personnel have a bit of a 
tendency to undersell the opportuni- 
ties of the selling job they have to 
offer. Just as good clients of mine 
are grateful to me for the adequate 
programs they now own because I 
sold them to them, so am I grateful 
to those who sold me this business. 
But we both had to be sold. 


The Connotations of Words 


As a neophyte salesman with con- 
tract in one hand and a blank appli- 
cation in the other I made twenty 
calls a day five days a week for al- 
most six weeks and the application 
stayed blank. I knew all about sell- 
ing. I didn’t believe in “canned” 























sales talks; I wouldn’t listen to my 
general agent. I knew all there was 
to know—my gosh, I’d been a “Phi 
Beta” in college! But after making 





O. ALFRED GRANUM 
Assistant Director of Agencies 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
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seven hundred and twenty calls with- 
out a nibble, it occurred to me that 
maybe the great Japanese Professor 
Hiyahowa was right when he said 
that the connotations of the words 
we use may have such an impact 
on the ears as to drown out the syl- 
lables of the words themselves. 

He said, “Which door would you 
enter if, stranded in a strange city 
at lunch time, you stood in the mid- 
dle of the street attempting to pick 
between two equally well-appointed 
restaurants? Which door would you 
enter if on the window of one ap- 
peared the words, ‘Dead Cow Served 
Here—Black and Bloody’ and on the 
other door, ‘Filet Mignon, Charcoal 
Broiled to Your Taste’?” 


My System 


So I finally sat down with my 
general agent and let him tell me 
about “the first ten words and the 
first ten seconds’’—let him teach me 
a simple little “canned” presentation. 
It worked for ninety-nine weeks of 
continuous production. Through the 
years the ideas I have learned from 
many men have gradually fallen into 
place until I have built a system 
which works for me and which has 
come to be mine. I call it mine but 
I realize that nothing in it is original. 
The underlying principle of honesty 
no trick questions—comes from 
Lew Stearn. The attitude of not 
worrying about the man who isn’t 
a prospect for me but concentrating 
on one who is came from Frank M. 
Farlane. The essence of the moti- 
vating story I use over and over 
came out of a talk Hilbert Rust made 
in Minneapolis years ago. The araal- 
gamation seems to work so I would 
like to tell about it. 








Out west of Waikiki and some- 
where south of Okinawa is an un- 
spoiled tropical isle. If you lived on 
that island and were the possessor 
of a rock about seven feet in diam- 
eter, a foot thick, flat on both sides, 
rounded at the corners and pierced 
in the center, you could trade that 
rock for ten thousand coconuts, a 
quarter acre of land or a dusky wife. 
But if you lived there, and I lived 
there, and you didn’t need the nuts, 
or the land or the wife—or if you 
needed them and didn’t want them, 
I would have a difficult time inter- 
esting you in any complicated scheme 
for acquiring one of those rocks. 


- Especially if you had to sacrifice 


some present pleasure in order to 
do so. 

Obviously, the point is this : Until 
I know what a man’s needs are, and 
have been able to excite him emo- 
tionally to the point of wanting to 
do something about satisfying them, 
I'm going to have an extremely diffi- 
cult time selling him any of the rocks 
called life insurance. So the first 
job of the life insurance salesman 
must be to devise a method of getting 
at a man’s needs and of helping him 
to want to do something about satis- 
fying them. The method I use is 
a simple programming procedure. 
There are seven steps to my plan 
and | would like to review them. 


- First Get a Name 


The first is to get a name. It must 
be the name of a man thirty years 
old, married, with children, earning 
$6,000 a year with an income po- 
tential at least double that, and hav- 
ing a background somewhat similar 
to my own. The last qualification— 
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that his background be similar to my 
own—! believe to be of the utmost 


importance. 
To be able to speak with ease a 
man must understand the back- 


ground of the person to whom he is 
speaking, he must be able to use his 
yocabulary, appreciate his problems 
and, vicariously at least, put himself 
in his shoes. If I were to work with 
all groups of society, I would need 
to be a smart and as well trained as 
a professional sociologist. If I am 
not as smart and not as well trained, 
| had better confine by interviewing 
activities to the few classes of people 
with whom I do feel at home—per- 
sons whose background is similar to | 
my own. So, in looking for new | 
prospects, I deliberately emphasize 

this most important qualification— 

that the individual be something like 

myself in background, present situ- 

ation, objectives and problems. Then 

we can easily and naturally under- | 
stand each other. 








| Write a Letter 


Step number two: I write the | 
prospect a letter. That letter reads | 


as follows: 


Dear Mr. Prospect : 

Within the next few days I plan to 
telephone you to ask your permission 
to call on you sometime at your con- 
venience for not over ten minutes 
to show you our life insurance pro- 
gramming service. 


This service is designed to help men | 


correlate their life insurance with 
the other assets in their estates. 
After you have seen what it is like, 
you will be in a position to decide 
whether or not you would like to 
have the service performed for you. 

Very truly yours, 

O. Alfred Granum 


Step number three is to telephone 
the man. When I reach him on the 
telephone, the conversation starts out 
as a review of the letter I had writ- 
ten to him. This is what I say: 


“Mr. Prospect, this is Alfred Gra- 
num of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company speaking. 
I wrote to you a few days ago to ask 
your permission to call on you some- 
time at your convenience for not 
over ten minutes to show you our 
(Continued on page 47) 
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r{ME LIKE THE PRESENT 
we are building over 
any new housing units as 
there a are new family formations, and 
when the total amount of mortgage 
debt has been increasing rapidly for 
over a decade, and when on the 
average the mortgagor’s equity in 
his house is becoming less and less, 
it behooves those of us who are 
trustees for other people’s money 
to survey carefully the mortgage 
loan situation if we continue to 
invest such a large portion of our 
funds in mortgage loans as we have 
been doing in the recent past. 





The Tenth Year 


We are now in the tenth year of 
a building boom. Never before has 
the upward movement in a real 
estate cycle lasted so long. Through- 
out the cycle construction costs have 
risen year by year until today they 
stand at an all-time high, about 
300% over what they were in the 
mid-thirties and about 70% over 
what they were so recently as 1947. 
Yet these rising costs, while they 
have no doubt changed the size of 
the house and cheapened the ma- 
terials out of which it is built, have 
apparently not retarded the number 
of new houses, because right at the 
moment we are building or planning 
to build more new housing units than 
in any previous year in our entire 
history. 

Many factors no doubt have been 
responsible for this building boom. 
But I think that it is generally ad- 
mitted that the most important factor 
in keeping it going so long has been 
the ease with which mortgage credit 
could be obtained. Not only have 
ample funds been present to finance 
this building but there have been 
times when such funds were so 
abundant and so cheap that builders 
were encouraged to undertake the 
building of more houses than there 
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were materials and labor out of 
which to build them. 

The result was the creation of a 
black market in many building ma- 
terials and the payment of wages 
even higher than those éalled for in 
the union scale. This was particu- 
larly true in 1947-48 when the so- 
called ‘“‘Fanny May” was in active 
operation. | think that there is little 
doubt that the over-abundance of 
mortgage funds was at least partially 
responsible for the rapid increase in 
construction costs which has taken 
place since the close of the war. This 
much I am certain is true, without 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and without the VA loan our 
building boom would not have 
reached its present proportions, nor 
would it continue long in the future 
if the very generous mortgage terms 
provided by these agencies were 
withdrawn. 

Housing activity during the past 
decade has grown more and more 
dependent on financing underwritten 
by the Government. FHA insured 
mortgages have long been an im- 
portant factor in this respect. But 
it was not until last year that the 
VA guaranteed mortgage became 
so prominent in this field. Until 1954 
about one out of every seven houses 
was financed with a VA loan. In 
1954, however, about one out of 
every four new houses built was 
financed with a VA loan. Currently 
the ratio is running about one out of 
three. 


Generous Terms 


The terms of both the FHA and 
VA mortgages were always gener- 
ous. They were made even more 
generous by the 1954 Housing Act. 
The FHA now calls for only 5% 
down payment on the first $9,000 
of loan and 25% on the remainder. 
It permits a 30-year payout. VA 
terms were always more liberal than 
the FHA and they now can be made 
with no down payment and for a 
term as long as thirty years. Home 
ownership under these terms is 


equivalent to rent and _ frequently 
costs even less. 
Here it is interesting to contem. 





plate what could possibly slow up a 
building boom if it can be financed 
with 100% mortgages written for 
such long terms and at relatively low 
interest rates. Frankly, | do not 
know what would do it. | fee 
certain, however, that such financing, 
if it ever assumed really substantial 
proportions and was long continued, 
would ultimately bring disaster jn 
the real estate and mortgage loan 
helds. 

Experience shows that while there 
will always be personal circum. 
stances responsible for individual 
foreclosures, whenever there has 
been a large number, however, three 
main causes have been responsible: 
(1) over-building (2) failure of 
personal income and (3) decline in 
building costs. So far as trouble 
might come about from a decline in 
costs of construction, I think there 
is little about which to worry. The 
hourly costs of labor steadily trend 
upward and in spite of all that can 
be done in the way of using cheaper 
materials, costs continue to rise. 
The building of houses is not sus- 
ceptible to large savings through the 
introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. While there have been some 
notable improvements in large-scale 
developments where the same type 
of house has been erected over and 
over again, nevertheless by and large 
the process of building continues to 
be carried on by crafts and increased 
wages tend to be passed on to the 
consumer in higher prices because it 
is not possible to absorb them by 
employing more efficient methods of 
production. 

We need not fear, therefore, that 
the security back of our mortgage 
loans will be jeopardized through 
decreased costs of building. 


An Inelastic Demand 


But those of us who can remem- 
ber the real estate situation which 
existed back in the thirties realize 


(Continued on page 22) 
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/\ Corporation 
CURRENT HIGH LEVEL of 
pb} building in the United 


Sfates is not a “boom” phenomenon 
based upon excessive credit or un- 
realistic economics. It is an entirely 
normal and orderly response to a 
basic need for new housing. Fur- 
thermore, the prevailing type of 
long-term mortgage financing with a 
steady amortization is very well 
suited to the economy of the Amer- 
ican household today. 


The Market for Houses 


The present and prospective mar- 
ket for houses rests upon a genuine 
demand arising out of at least four 
factors: (1) Increasing population, 
(2) a larger percentage of the pop- 
ulation in the middle income group, 
(3) the relative stability of personal 
incomes when compared with two or 
three decades ago, (4) social changes 
which encourage many more people 
to maintain homes of their own. 

As to the financing, the long-term, 
fully amortized mortgage, with little 
or no down payment, is in some 
respects more conservative and safer 
than that which prevailed prior to 
World War II. In those days down 
payments of fifty per cent were com- 
monplace, and mortgages were writ- 
ten for no longer than ten or twelve 
years. But amortization was rarely 
required and the high interest rates 
that then prevailed often invited de- 
fault and foreclosure at the least 
economic downturn. The mortgage 
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risk lies in ability to maintain pay- 
ments. The current type of long- 
term mortgage is better tailored to 
the pocketbook and in addition pro- 
vides for growth of the owner’s 
equity month by month. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, has put the present 
prospects clearly: “The widespread 
use of the long-term, fully amortiz- 
able mortgage is one of the great 
reforms of our time. As a result, 
mortgage foreclosures on a mass 
basis are much less likely than they 
used to be.” 

The appeal of the post World 
War II long-term mortgage financ- 
ing to former rent payers is demon- 
strated by the fact that owner- 
occupied homes outnumbered renter- 
occupied units for the first time in 
1948. 


Interest Costs 


It is frequently and rather sweep- 
ingly stated that everybody is buy- 
ing too much on credit these days. 
Yet all interests costs today—cor- 
porate and individual, for all pur- 
poses—are less than half as big, in 
relation to national income, as they 
were in 1929. In the housing field, 
people are paying about twenty per 
cent less of their disposable income 
for home buying, including debt 
charges, than in the late 1920s. And 
the current mortgage debt, about 
$75 billion, is estimated by the 
National Association of Home 
Builders to represent no more than 
forty-five per cent of the value of 
all mortgaged homes. Only four 
per cent of these houses, according 


to this analysis, are mortgaged for 
over eighty per cent of their value. 
Moreover, a Federal Reserve Board 
study last year determined that, 
despite the long terms of currently 
written mortgages, the average ma- 
turity of non-farm mortgages in the 
portfolios of insurance companies 
was only eleven years. 

The best test of this credit’s 
soundness is, of course, the default 
record of home buyers, especially 
during dips in the national economic 
barometer. Dr. Burns has said there 
were no defaults or foreclosures “on 
any appreciable scale’ during the 
contractions of 1948-49 and 1953- 
54. This reflects the experience of 
our National Homes Acceptance 
Corporation which is servicing $155 
million of mortgages on National 
homes for over one hundred seventy- 
five insurance companies, savings 
banks, and other lending institutions, 
including some of the country’s larg- 
est. Going back to 1952 when 
NHAC took a backward look over 
its first five years experience, it had 
then made more than $70 million of 
mortgages, representing eight thou- 
sand loans, only six of which were 
30-day delinquents. This was a de- 
linquency ratio of 0.075 per cent. 


Low Delinquency Rate 


The delinquency rate on all home 
mortgages seems to confirm our 
own experience. It reached a record 
low in the first quarter of this year, 
according to a survey of two million 
mortgages by the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. Even in 

(Continued on page 23) 
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full well that a real estate market 
can become completely disorganized 
and houses sell for 50% or less of 
their costs of reproduction whenever 
there is a substantial over-supply of 
houses in existence. The demand 
for houses apparently is a rather 
inelastic one. People must have 
shelter and whenever adequate hous- 
ing is insufficient to meet the de- 
mand, rents and sale prices will 
skyrocket. The exact opposite is 
true when there is a small surplus 
of houses in a community. It only 
takes a relatively few vacant houses 
or empty apartments to start under- 
mining the going scale of rentals, 
Likewise whenever developers find 
themselves with some finished houses 
on hand which they are unable to 
sell except at a loss, the upward 
movement in prices will immediately 
stop and quickly turn downward. 
This can all happen without any 
material change in the costs of con- 
struction. 

As I have already stated we are 
building over twice the number of 
housing units as there are new fam- 
ily formations. This is causing a 
good deal of concern on the part 
of those who are financing this 
building. Such questions naturally 
arise as “Is the country being over- 
built?”, “Can the present volume 
of construction long continue with- 
out causing trouble?’, “What will 
happen to real estate prices if we 
get a surplus of houses?”’, “Will it 
jeopardize the security back of our 
mortgage loans ?”’. 

It is generally assumed that the 
demoralized real estate market which 
began about 1930 was caused by the 
stock market crash. It is true, of 
course, that the stock market crash 
and the business depression which 
followed prolonged the real estate 
depression. My studies lead me to 
believe, however, that during the 
twenties we built too many houses in 
relation to family formation. We 
did during the four years, 1925-29, 
in this respect exactly what we are 
doing today. The residential real 
estate market had begun to decline 
before the stock market crash of 
1929. I can still remember attend- 
ing a meeting of the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Society in Boston in 1929 
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when the late William Peter Hamil- 
ton, editor of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, a canny Scotsman whom many 
bankers no doubt still recall, saying 
“At last I have lived to see New 
York City over-built in every 
respect; apartments, office build- 
ings, stores, residences and even 
churches.” As we know, it took 
nearly ten years to grow up to 
what had been built. 


The Backlog of Demand 


While we over-built houses in the 
twenties in relation to family forma- 
tions, to an even greater extent we 
under-built them during the thirties 
and forties so that if we add up the 
three decades, 1920 to 1949, we find 
that we only built four houses for 
every five new households which 
were formed during this period. 
Some students think that we still 
haven't made up this deficit. But if 
the backlog of demand from the 
underbuilding of the thirties and 
forties has not yet been worked off 
it soon will be at the current rate of 
building. Not for long can we build 
two new houses for every new fam- 
ily started without causing trouble, 
because family formation is now far 
below the immediate post-war years 
and will continue at relatively low 
levels until the 1960's. 


Fortunately, while family forma- 
tion is the largest single market for 
new homes, it is by no means the 
only one. Obsolescence is another 
important factor in housing demand. 
materials, costs continue to rise. 
The 1950 census-found that virtually 
half the nation’s homes were over 
thirty years old. Thirty years, is, of 
course, an arbitrary dividing line, 
for many homes older than this are 
in good condition with a long, useful 
life ahead. Replacement of only 1% 
of these older homes each year 
would call for over 200,000 new 
units. This is the number where 
obsolescence is a physical fact; the 
house is worn out. There is, in addi- 
tion, obsolescence through changing 
tastes. An ever-increasing percent- 
age of our adult population is ac- 
customed to the modern, more ef- 
ficient home. To this group the 
tvpical old house, despite its rela- 
tive roominess and long-standing 
landscaping, is not appealing. 


There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with the definitely substandard hoys. 
ing that still bulks large in many 
major cities, particularly in the older 
metropolitan areas. The present oc. 
cupant is less passive than his fore. 
bearers in his acceptance of this type 
of housing, and so long as he can 
borrow the money to buy a better 
house he probably will buy it. 

Against the background of lower 
family formation and giving dye 
allowance for obsolescence and sub. 
standard housing, still it seems in- 
escapable that the present home. 
building boom rests importantly on 
large replacement demand stemming 
from the record baby crops of recent 
years, from the increased mobility 
of our population, and from their 
rising personal incomes. 


More Living Space 


While babies do not buy houses 





they certainly yell, loudly and long, 
for more living space. Homes built 
in the immediate postwar years were 
typically two-bedroom houses. With 
the second, third, and often fourth 
child these homes become inade- 
quate. A survey of the houses being 
built in Wilmington today shows 
that the size of the average for-sale 
house now going up contains three 
bedrooms and is larger in almost 
every respect than its 1950 counter- 
part. Births last year again set a 
new record. There were four mil- 
lion. Almost one new baby for every 
twelve houses in one year alone. So 
far as an increase in population en- 
courages new building, the country 
is lacking nothing in this respect. 

Mobility of population takes two 
forms: (1) change from one city to 
another, usually because of health, 
retirement, or change in job, (2) 
moving from the city to the suburbs 
or from an older to a newer suburb. 
These two pronounced populational 
shifts continue unabated. One out 
of five Americans move every year. 
This can make housing shortages in 
certain cities even when there may 
be a surplus of housing in the nation 
as a whole. 

Recently Administrator Albert M. 
Cole said in his speech before the 
Home Builders Association that, 
“There is almost an insatiable de- 
mand for housing at this time, that 

(Continued on page 24) 
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the contraction of last year when 
foreclosures rose to 26,000 from 21: 
473 in the previous year, they were 
only about ten per cent of the num- 
ber in 1933-34. 

I think that on the whole the 
current home mortgage situation is 
sound, especially since the Federal 
mortgage insurance agencies wisely 
got rid of the so-called ‘‘no-down 
payment” financing. Sometimes this 
even included automobiles in addi- 
tion to closing costs in the principal 
of mortgages. Conditions will con- 
tinue to be sound if available financ- 
ing is used in such a manner as to 
protect those few home buyers who 
tend to prodigality in their financial 
commitments. In arranging mort- 
gages on National Homes we make 
our own, independent investigations 
of loan applicants to satisfy ourselves 
as to their credit standing and em- 
ployment prospects. No one is per- 
mitted to commit more than twenty 
per cent of his real income, other 
indebtedness considered, to the cost 
of carrying these homes. Loans are 
rejected if applicants are found to 
have had unsatisfactory payments 
records on any installment credit. 
Moreover, our builder-dealers are 
told that “issuance of an FHA com- 
mitment does not bind NHAC to 
acceptance of the loan if applicant 
does not meet its requirements.” 
Perhaps this helps to explain why 
buyers of National Homes have 
proved extraordinarily faithful in 
meeting their financial obligations. 


Measure of Home Demand 


As to the genuineness of the mar- 
ket for new homes, it is first essen- 
tial that we revise the habit of 
measuring basic home demand by 
the rate of so-called “household 
formation.” The official figures are 
a highly questionable by-product of 
annual population estimates which 
the Census Bureau, whence they 
come, is only too glad to admit have 
little validity. Since the rate of 
household formation for the current 
year (not yet announced) is_ be- 
lieved to be from 600,000 to 700,- 
000, there has been some apprehen- 
sion that building over a million 
homes a year since 1949 (this year 

(Continued on page 50) 
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... And thou @ Philadelphia q the virgin settlement of 
this province @ named before thou wert born q what 
love @ what care @ what service @ and what travail have 
there been to bring thee forth and preserve thee from 
such as would abuse and defile thee. O that thou may- 
est be kept from the evil that would overwhelm thee 
@ that faithful to the GOD of thy mercies q in the 
light of righteousness @ thou mayest be preserved to the 
end. My soul prays to GOD for thee q that thou mayest 
stand in the day of trial q that thy children may be blest 


of the LORD @ and thy people saved by his power... 
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ample financing is available and that 
the market can sustain a large vol- 
ume of new building for a long 
time.” I don’t doubt it. But it is a 
common observation that while 
everyone wants a Cadillac automobile 
not everybody can afford one. The 
translation of this latent demand 
into actual housing demand depends 
on sustained high personal incomes 
and easy mortgage terms. What 
would happen if the national income 
should fall off and unemployment 
materially increase is rather frighten- 
ing to contemplate. 

Among the principal causes which 

have been chiefly responsible for the 
availability of mortgage money on 
easy terms during the past two years 
and which has made possible the 
building boom are: 
(1) The increase in GI mortgage 
interest rate from 4% to 4’%%, to- 
gether with the reduction in the re- 
quired down payment. This increase 
removed the principal objection 
which many lenders had to GI loans. 
(2) The liberalization of FHA 
terms of the 1954 Housing Act. 


(3) The decline in interest rates on 
long-term bonds which began in the 
latter part of 1953 and which made 
mortgage loans more attractive. 

(4) The remarkable increase in sav- 
ings deposits and the rather unex- 
pectedly large repayments on out- 
standing loans. It was difficult to 
keep the funds invested at adequate 
rates. 


In brief, the situation may be sum- 
marized by saying that over the past 
two years substantially more people 
became eligible for government in- 
sured loans and lending institutions 
found that mortgages were com- 
paratively a more attractive invest- 
ment than bonds. 


Government Action 


The Government is now studying 
the housing situation to determine 
whether home building is excessive. 
There are indications it may stiffen 
the terms of its insured and guar- 
anteed mortgages if it finds that 
such is the case. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has called a halt 
on future guarantees in speculative 
building in twenty-six areas because 
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it stated that it had found housing 
surpluses in those areas. 

But regardless of goveriment 
action, which because of political 
implications I do not think is likely 
to be very drastic, lenders have the 
power to reduce the present level oj 
home building if they become more 
selective in making mortgage loans. 





Already in some localities specula- 
tive builders are finding that it js 
one thing to qualify a purchaser for 
a government insured mortgage and 
quite another thing to find an ulti. 
mate home for that mortgage with 
a lending institution. Lending jn- 
stitutions are giving serious con- 
sideration not only to the relative 
yields obtainable from mortgages ys, 
bonds, but also to the extent to which 
they are already committed to make 
mortgages. After all, insurance com- 
panies and savings banks must con- 
sider the diversification of their 
portfolios. They must also consider 
the rate of growth in their assets, 
the prospective repayments on their 
outstanding loans, as well as the de- 
mand which they are likely to have 
for funds from other sources. 

Recently there is more and more 
evidence of increasing selectivity on 
the part of many lenders. Some are 
now demanding discounts on thirty- 
year no-down-payments GI loans. 
Others are refusing to make loans 
for such a long period of time. Still 
others are requiring a larger down 
payment than mandatory under the 
Act. There is also evidence that 
many lenders are underwriting all 
mortgage loans more closely than 
they were a year ago, giving in- 
creased attention to the type of job 
held by the prospective borrower as 
well as the locality in which his 
house is built. 


A Basic Change 


In fact, there has been taking 
place a basic change in the market 
for all fixed-income investments, in- 
cluding mortgages, since the turn of 
the year. Demand for long-term 
funds has risen to the point where 
it not only equals the supply, but 
actually threatens to exceed it. As 
a consequence, interest rates have 
been firming slowly but unmistak- 
ably, money has been growing 
tighter, and yields on bonds, mort- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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GROUP 


INSURANCE 


T HAS been said we are reach- 

ing a point of saturation in the 

group accident and health field. 
lf it is meant that there are few 
large industries without group in- 
surance, then this statement is true. 
If we take into consideration all 
industry regardless of size, then the 
statement is not so true. 


More Liberal 


Those who are in the group pic- 
ture exclusively and don’t sell in- 
dividual A. & H., may feel they can 
look upon the job that has been done 
as one well done. But there is no 
reason to feel proud because, after 
all, a group policy is just simply 
more liberal than an individual pol- 
icy. It has fewer restrictions thereby 
minimizing complaints and returns 
a lot more for the insured’s dollar. 
This all makes for fewer problems. 
In the individual picture, there exists 
considerably more confusion. In this 
field there are the Federal Trade 
Commission investigation criticising 
advertisings and directives from cer- 
tain states in the same vein. Fre- 
quently difficulty is experienced in 
securing approval of the policy it is 
desired to market. There are re- 
newal problems, rejection problems 
and claim problems just to mention 
a few of the difficulties. 

These problems are inherent in 
the business of underwriting one 
person at a time and are diminished 
or do not exist when these same 
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persons insure under a group plan. 
If we could insure all or a large 
percentage of all the persons in a 
given city, for example, we, in turn, 
could waive health questions, cover 
pre-existing conditions, make re- 
newals a simplified problem, etc. 
Obviously, there is no such panacea, 
If the millions of persons now in- 
sured as individuals were insured 
under group plans, our problems 
would be greatly diminished. To the 
extent we do broaden our coverages 
we reduce our problems. 

There is another way of illustrat- 
ing this point. If it were possible 
from an underwriting standpoint 
to insure one thousand persons, 
similar in all respects, under indi- 
vidual policies, one could do the job 
on a group basis for about one- 
quarter less premium and come out 
with the same underwriting result. 
In this one-quarter figure, there are 
considered all factors, including the 
rejections, renewal problems, etc., to 
say nothing of the cost of furnishing 
the F.T.C. with copies of the poli- 
cies, correlated with advertising. 


Two Major Categories 


Granted, dreams of this kind bor- 
der on a utopia. However, those in 
the group business should avoid as 
much trouble as possible by insuring 
as many persons as possible under 
group plans. However there are 
many problems even in the group 


field. It behooves those in group 
business to study ways and means 
of solving these problems—problems 
which may be placed in just two 
major categories: (1) Insure more, 
(2) Insure better. 

In the “insure more” category, 
there are certain approaches which 
can be made with a relative degree 
of safety. 

Certainly, we can and should ex- 
plore the small group field. Not only 
is there a market for such sales but 
these cases present fewer headaches. 
No employer in this class expects 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Insurance—Continued 


the carrier to sell and administer 
a case of this size with a retention 
of 7%%, out of which the insurer 
is to pay commissions, taxes and all 
other expenses. There are, however, 
such demands made by large group 
risks and some companies apparently 
feel they can afford to do business in 
this fashion. 

From an underwriting standpoint, 
there is no substantial difference 
between insuring one thousand em- 
ployees working for sixty-five dif- 
ferent concerns or one thousand 
employees working for the same 
employer. There is a greater clerical 
problem but this can be taken care 
of by improved systems of handling 
and by slightly increased rates. 

It has been said that 75% of busi- 
nesses have fewer than four em- 
ployees ; 87% have less than eight. 
If these are facts, then there is still 
another field to cultivate. Pure group 
insurance may not be in the cards. 
It may not be possible to cover such 
persons without health questions 
and at the same time cover pre-ex- 
isting illness conditions. Only with 
concentrated volume can we provide 
broad coverage. 


Trade Associations 


A goodly number of these em- 
ployers belong to trade associations. 
Many successful group cases have 
been written by issuing a regular 
group policy to the association and 
insuring the employees of such em- 
ployers as well as the employers 
who are the members under the one 
group policy. There is plenty of 
room for activity in this field. The 
premium collection problem has been 
simplified by several companies. The 
complicaticns of the policy itself are 


primarily with the eligibility and ter- 
mination sections. These sections 
must be amplified to take care of the 
member eligibility and termination 
as well as the employee eligibility 
and termination. 

Professional men and, perhaps 
other properly set up organizations, 
can frequently be insured under an 
association type plan where the mem- 
bers only are insured. Such plans 
are more difficult to install because 
it is impractical to contact each 
member. These plans are usually 
enrolled by mail solicitation. These 
campaigns can be highly successful 
but only if a proven pattern is fol- 
lowed. They are also quite expen- 
sive. 

There are a few who have criti- 
cized some of association group 
plans in that they sometimes pro- 
vide overlapping coverage, longer 
limits of payments and compara- 
tively high amounts of coverage. 
These liberal coverages are de- 
manded by various associations and 
in many instances, are not out of 
line considering the income and re- 
sponsibilities of the association's 
members. We, therefore, should 
carefully weigh the requests of these 
association type cases and provide 
benefits befitting the living standards 
of its members—at the proper pre- 
mium. Any demand that is strong 
enough will eventually be fulfilled. 
If the insurance industry does not 
meet the challenge, other steps will 
eventually be taken. 

It is also possible to insure smaller 
industries under franchise plans, 
with premiums paid for or collected 
by the employer and remitted to the 
insuring company. This market is 
the stepping-stone between the in- 
dividual policy and the pure group 
policy. Frequently, larger cases have 
a definite need for a plan, where for 
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certain reasons, the necessary 75% 
minimum volume cannot be secured, 
Here, franchise plans fit in perfectly 
in that they supply the need and a 
the same time enable the writing 
company to exercise the individual 
underwriting necessary in such situ- 
ations. 


Insure Better 


Under the subject of “insure 
better,” a few items come to mind. 
Group writers are or will be in a 
very awkward situation if they allow 
themselves to be put in the position 
where unions dictate the coverage 
they want and then proceed to write 
it. It is a sad mistake to let unions 
demand a certain type coverage, 
Such demand should be anticipated 
by employers with guidance from 
the insurance companies—not selfish 
guidance to produce a lower loss 
ratio or more profit—not even a 
plan to fit his particular employees 

but a plan that is economically 
sound for millions of workers in 
many industries. This, of course, is 
bordering on perfection. Each em- 
ployer has his own ideas. Each 
union, in turn, has its ideas. How- 
ever, the unions do not want gov- 
ernment in insurance any more than 
the carriers do. They stand to lose 
a great deal more than they may 
temporarily gain if they eventually 
have to deal with a bureaucracy 
rather than with an employer. If 
employers could get together and 
study the over-all problem perhaps 
the resulting insurance program of 
life insurance, annuities and A & H 
would be such that the industry 
could provide a program for pen- 
sioners, retired and for others, the 
lack of which now furnishes statis- 
tics to help the government prove 
voluntary private insurance is not do- 
ing a complete job. Isn’t it our duty 
to our insured employer to keep him 
posted on current developments? 
Isn’t he, the employer, in a much 
better position to negotiate if he 
suggests improvements in his group 
plan than he is to agree or disagree 
when the union comes to him? This 
is especially true when the union 
demands are quite legitimate as they 
frequently are. 

This particular question again is 
one of degree. Many group plans 
have been in force for manv years 
with $6 per day hospital benefits, 
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A new world of tranquil 
beauty .. . days that sparkle 
with brilliant sun . . . nights 
that are cool enough for 
blankets. A perfect place to 
loaf your time away... or 
enjoy tennis, fishing, swim- 
ming, golf, horseback riding, 
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hee five times or $30 special fees and a_ do all the work on a group case and, doctors’ treatments while not hos- 
mute $75 top surgical schedule. There are consequently, we cannot expect to pitalized. It seems to me we should 
ile still many plans with weekly benefits _ rely upon the agent to keep his group do our best to sell one of the various 
raee of $10 to $15 where the average case up to date. types of medical reimbursement cov- 
_ i earnings are probably around $60 erages available. We should also 
oil or more. Is it or is it not our job for D — stress diagnostic x-ray and labora- 
’ : : ot nsurance for Dependents 2 “lis 
haps to try and increase these benefits. , tory expense benefits, supplementary 
i At least we should be sure the em- What about group insurance for accident expense benefits, polio ex- 
& H ployer is completely aware of the dependents of the insured employees? pense benefits and other fringe bene- 
alii situation. I do not see much differ- Are we doing a good job in educat- fits as a part of a full group package. 
pen- ence in our responsibility here than ing the employers and the union of In this way we are also furthering 
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Group Insurance—Continued 


The question of providing or not 
providing extended maternity bene- 
fits is a problem of which space will 
not permit a review. This is an ex- 
pensive item and must be considered 
in the cost figures. I will dismiss it 
by stating that I, for one, am em- 
phatically opposed to any rulings 
which bind us and do not bind Blue 
Cross. 

A very delicate, touchy problem 
is the amount or rate of commission 
paid to agents or brokers. We put 
ourselves in a very delicate position 
when we pay excess commission on 
any group case. The producer’s 
work varies from case to case and 
from agent to agent but the fact 
remains, we must make certain the 
remuneration is in direct ratio to 
the service provided. If not, it is 
simply a question of taking money 
from the employer, employee or both 
to pay it to a producer who has not 
put in an amount of effort to sub- 
stantiate such an expenditure. We 
have seen the repercussions of such 
transactions. 

I wonder if our sales organiza- 
tions, all too frequently, take the 
course of least resistance and “sell” 
hospital and surgical coverage with- 
out income protection. This cover- 
age—weekly benefits when the in- 
sured is disabled—is basic. It is 
essential. Frequently, an individual 
could well afford a hospital bill pro- 
vided a portion of his salary con- 
tinued.. If hospitalization involves 
the insured employee, rather than 
his dependents, lack of income seri- 
ously impairs his position. Many 
times a person is disabled and does 
not require any hospitalization. 

These may be classed as relatively 
simple problems. The more complex 
are those of facing up to new cover- 
ages such as medical. No one knows 
better than I the reluctance on the 
part of many companies to enter a 
new field where there is no experi- 
ence. However, there is no question 
but that catastrophic or major med- 
ical is here to stay. We have not 
written a large volume, probably, 
because of one main reason,—the 
reluctance of the public to accept 
deductibles. Why they readily accept 
deductibles in the auto insurance 
field and don’t want to do so in the 
medical field is primarily a matter 





of education. I don’t think we can 
ever expect to write such a line at 
the high premium level necessary to 
enable us to eliminate deductibles or, 
for that matter, co-insurance. 

The Blues have done a good job 
of educating millions to feel they 
should come out of the hospital with- 
out ever seeing a bill, .much less, 
paying a part of it. These millions 
must be uneducated and I think with 
rising hospital costs, the Blues would 
be the first to help us. 

I emphasize major medical for 
more than one reason. It is not only 
a coming thing but it is entirely 
possible that the future will see 
medical plans—so called—replacing 
hospital and surgical plans. There 
is no reason why—with the proper 
deductible and with, perhaps, some 
element of co-insurance, a compre- 
hensive medical plan should not re- 
place all group lines except life and 
loss of income, 


High Enough Schedules 


I question whether or not we in 
the group field should make it nec- 
essary for the average employee to 
buy similar protection on the open 
market to supplement his group plan. 
In certain situations this may be 
advisable or even necessary, but not 
for the average. Let’s make sure our 
schedules are high enough to do a 
real job and yet not promote ma- 
lingering. 

Is there a market for longer than 
thirteen weeks of disability cover- 
age? I think a large majority of 
cases are still written on a thirteen- 
week limit basis. Are hospital limits 
high enough so the average employee 
feels he does not need additional 
protection ? Remember, under group, 
he buys these coverages on the most 
advantageous basis. As far as the 
company is concerned he increases 
its group premium. As far as the 
industry is concerned, he would then 
have an adequate policy. 
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A serious problem is insuring the 
employee who has carried group jn. 
surance for many years and then 
retires. Some companies have ae. 
cepted this problem and at leag 
partially solved it. We may have ty 
come up with some kind of conyer. 
sion as a part of a group policy as 
we now do on group life. It isn 
reasonable to dump this employee 
on the open market at age sixty-five, 

It seems to be very poor public 
relations not to capitalize, more than 
we do, on the millions of dollars 
paid out each year in group claims, 
I do not pretend to know how to § 
get this information before the public 
but certainly, for a starter, we could 
get good publicity on a case by case 
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basis by doing some advertising in 1950, 
this direction within the plants we f} he had 
have insured. I don’t believe this is B with ti 
often done. I don’t mean we should B ance C 
disclose total payments but we could, Bj $5,( 
for example, point out that during a B accider 
certain period over $50,000 in claims vided 
have been paid, ranging from as little & 

as $5 to as high as $650, involving If th 
around two hundred employees. As result, 
it takes a plant with as few as seven all oth 
hundred and fifty employees to dee § UY 
velop a premium from which could § vilen 
be paid $50,000 in claims it could § ‘ © 
then be pointed out that one out of & ive ’ 
every 3.7 employees collected from § ‘i4ed 
the plan. under 
Tackling a few of the problems dem 
outlined could only result in improv- § ™@"™ 
ing the standing, nation-wide, of fp ‘€stt 
group A & H insurance which, with J ™: 
a few unavoidable exceptions, enjoys Jp th 
a pretty good reputation. Tw 
wife 1 
and 
N.A.I.C. MEETING seem 
ABOUT FIFTEEN HUNDRED attended Bo" 
the annual convention of the Na — 8 
tional Association of Insurance pm 
Commissioners in Los Angeles last bee 
month. Donald Knowlton, New ge 
Hampshire commissioner and presi- Me : 
dent of the N.A.I.C., said that fail- —. 
ure of some states to pass legislation Fy 
protecting state supervision was al- 1; 
lowing Federal supervision to oper- ite 





ate in some areas. He also discussed 
accident and health advertising. 
variable annuities, and other sub- 
jects. On Friday morning C. L. 
Leggett, superintendent of insurance 















of Missouri, was elected N.A.I.C. tri 

president. The 1956 annual meeting ro 

will be held in St. Louis. - 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


Missouri Supreme Court Upholds Jury 
Verdict of Suicide vs. Accidental 
Death. 


THE INSURED WAS A FAMILY MAN 
43 years of age at the time of his 
death on Sunday, November 12, 
1950. Prior to the time of his death 


} he had taken out an insurance policy 
} with the Kansas City Life Insur- 


ance Company in the principal sum 
of $5,000 if his death resulted from 
accidental means. The policy pro- 
vided in this respect as follows: 


“If the death of the insured shall 
result, directly and independently of 
all other causes, solely from bodily 
injury, effected directly by external, 
violent and accidental means * * *, 
the Company will pay the sum of 
Five Thousand Dollars * * *; pro- 
vided that there shall be no liability 
under this provision for additional 
indemnity for death by accidental 
means, for death resulting from self- 
destruction, while sane or insane, or 
from injury intentionally inflicted by 
another * * *,” 


Two days before his death, his 
wife related that he seemed worried 
and the day before his death he 
seemed extremely worried and men- 
tioned to her that someone was try- 
ing to blackmail him. The next 
morning, the day of his death, he 
dressed at 8:30 A.M. and left for 
his place of business. His wife went 
to church at 11:00 A.M. and upon 
her return found her husband’s dead 
body, dressed in hunting clothes, in 
the garage. 

The insurance company paid the 
principal sum of the policy, but re- 
fused to pay the double indemnity, 
relying on their contention that in- 
sured had committed suicide and 
did not die accidentally. 

Suit was filed in due course and 
tried in the Jackson County Circuit 
Court. Testimony of police officers 
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revealed that the insured was shot 
three times with a 16-gauge pump 
shotgun—two of the shots entering 
his abdomen and one in his mouth. 
There was blood on the barrel of 
the shotgun. There were no gunshot 
holes in a zippered jacket, which was 
about half way closed; no powder 
burns around the face and the only 
fingerprints on the gun were those 
of the insured. The police officers 
also testified that the manual opera- 
tion of the gun was the only way 
to fire, eject shells and put new 
shells in the chamber. 

There was some conflict in the 
three doctors’ testimony as to which 
shot was fired first. Dr. Salley would 
have testified, if allowed to by the 
court, that it was his opinion that 
the shot in the mouth, causing in- 
stantaneous death, was fired first, 
This, of course, would lead to the 
conclusion that some third party 
killed the insured. On this point, 
the police officer testified there was 
no evidence of any third party being 
present at the time of the death. 

Dr. Salley also testified that, in 
his opinion, the abdominal cavity, 
having only a pint of blood in it, 
would indicate that such gunshot 
wounds were fired subsequent to the 
time of the head wound. 

The other doctors were of the 
opinion that the insured could have 
fired the gun into his abdomen and 
still lived a sufficient length of time 
to have fired the gun into his mouth. 
One of the doctors had served with 
the Army and had treated numerous 
gunshot wounds, including those 
similar to the abdominal wounds of 
the insured, and had seen several 
cases where the wounded man had 
walked several miles with such 
wounds to a first aid station. 

The Missouri Supreme Court, 
speaking through Judge Hollings- 
worth, stated that the trial court 





should have admitted Dr. Salley’s 
opinion, but that the failure to admit 
his opinion was not prejudicial as 
the proof was conclusive that the 
shots were intentionally fired and 
the other circumstances surrounding 
the death showed that it was not an 
accident, The physical facts refuted 
any other conciusion. The muzzle 
of the gun had been inserted down- 
ward into deceased’s partially zip- 
pered-up jacket and later placed in 
his mouth without any exterior in- 
jury to his face, denoting purposeful 
action on his part. 

The court concluded that under 
the pleadings, the burden of proof 
to establish accidental death rested 
on plaintiff and if the jury found 
that the insured’s death was not 
accidental, then defendant is entitled 
to a verdict. Boring vs. Kansas City 
Life Insurance Co., 2 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 179. 

Dwight Roberts, Earl J. Boughan, 
Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
for appellant, 

Ray B. Lucas, Joseph R. Stewart, 
3520 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., 
for respondent. 


United State Court of Appeals for 

the Sixth Circuit Holds Heart Con- 

dition Not Connected with Injured's 
Death. 


THE DECEDENT, ONE HOFFMAN, had 
a policy with the New York Life 
Insurance Company, providing for 
certain payments in the event of ac- 
cidental death. The decedent, when 
killed, was driving his automobile 
and ran off the highway into a tree 
in the country near Cleveland, Ohio. 
After claim was made the company 
denied liability and suit was filed. 
There was only one eyewitness to 
the accident and this witness stated 
that when leaving the highway, the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


insured did not have his hands on 
the steering wheel, but was bent 
backwards on the driver’s seat, with 


his head and arms thrown back- 
wards. 
A medical witness stated from 


autopsy findings that the death of 
the insured resulted solely from 
thrombosis. The plaintiff, wife of 
the insured, and his employer both 
testified that the insured had been 
in good health and for the past ten 
years had not been sick. The in- 
sured was an active man, having 
played many sports and also as- 
sisted with the yard work and gar- 
dening at his home, On the morning 
of his death he appeared in good 
health and for the past seventeen 
years at his work had not been off 
a day on account of illness. 

Another medical witness stated 
that in his opinion the death had 
been caused by the violent striking 
of the tree, which caused the dece- 
dent to choke and his heart to fail 
and that the thrombosis had _ re- 
sulted from such accident. 





The case was submitted to the 
jury on the above conflicting testi- 
mony and the jury found for plain- 
tiff. The upper court could find no 
reversible error in the Judge's 
charge, which made it plain to the 
jury that the burden rested on the 
plaintiff to show accidental death 
and that as the jury had resolved 
the conflict in favor of plaintiff, the 
trial court’s judgment is affirmed. 
New York Life Ins. Co., Appellant 
v. Hoffman, et al, Appellees. 2 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 172. 

Jamison, Ulrich, Hope, Johnson & 
Burt, Cleveland, Ohio, for appellant. 
Moss & Eckstein, Bulkley, Butler & 
Rini, Cleveland, Ohio for appellees. 





CHANGES RECOMMENDED 


A RECOMMENDATION that the pro- 
posed Internal Revenue Service 
regulations for reporting and with- 
holding of tax on employee accident 
and health insurance proceeds be 
amended to ease the resulting burden 
on employers has been presented 
to the Commissioner of Internal 
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Revenue by the American Lif 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

The recommendation requests 
careful reexamination by the Service 
of its proposed requirement that 
employers make year end reports of 
all accident and health payments 
whether or not those payments are 
tax exempt. No true auditing bene. 
fits are derived by the Treasury 
from the reporting of amounts which 
are obviously tax exempt, the ALC 
and LIAA stated. 

The recommendation to the Com- 
missioner suggests : 

1. References to “temporary” ab- 
sence from work should be elimi- 
nated. This is in line with a previous 
recommendation that wage continua- 
tion plans should not be limited by 
a period of duration. 
2. Requirements that retroactive 
withholding adjustments be made 
after the employee establishes his 
entitlement to the exclusion from 
tax for wage continuation benefits 
should be omitted. In this case the 
employer would have “over-with- 
held” prior to the establishment of 
the employee's right. The employee 
thus would eventually receive a tax 
refund. The bookkeeping required 
for withholding adjustment seems 
unnecessary, the ALC and LIAA 
stated, 

3. Language permitting flexibility 
in insurance company reporting to 
employers should be added. Under 
the proposed regulations, insurance 
companies would be required to 
report to employers at the time pay- 
ment is made to the employee. The 
amendments requested would re- 
quire such reporting only where the 
information is required of the em- 
ployer and would allow, as an al- 
ternative, cumulative reporting at 
the end of the year rather than as 
payments are made. 


TAX CHANGE EXPECTED 


“TH ELIMINATION of the premium- 
payment test under the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code opens up an excellent 
market for life insurance sales; but 
any time there is a good tax idea for 
selling insurance, it is almost inevi- 
table that there will be a change in 
the law,” Robert Girk, Indianapolis 
tax attorney told members of the 
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Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters at a recent meeting. 

Girk added that there is a strong 
possibility that the new law eliminat- 
ing the premium-payment test of 
policy ownership will be changed 
shortly so that cash values will be 
included in the premium payer's 
estate, even if he had released all 
incidence of control and avoided any 
reversionary interest. 

He also advised transferring funds 
to the wife under the present law so 
that if it is changed, she will have 
her own money to pay premiums on 
the policies given to her now, 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


“THE ELIMINATION of the pre- 
mium-payment test under the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code opens up an 
excellent market for life insurance 
sales; but any time there is a good 
tax idea for selling insurance, it is 
almost inevitable that there will be 
a change in the law,” Robert Girk, 
Indianapolis tax attorney told mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis Association 
of Life Underwriters at a recent 
meeting. 

Girk added that there is a strong 
possibility that the new law eliminat- 
ing the premium-payment test of 
policy ownership will be changed 
shortly so that cash values will be 
included in the premium payer's 
estate, even if he had released all 
incidence of control and avoided 
any reversionary interest. 

He also advised transferring funds 
to the wife under the present law so 
that if it is changed, she will have 
her own money to pay premiums on 
the policies given to her now, 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 


A BILL HAS BEEN INTRODUCED by 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore (D-W. 
Va.) which is designed to make it 
possible for life insurance companies 
to continue their practice of making 
prompt payments to policy owners 
and beneficiaries without delay for 
investigation of possible bankruptcy 
proceedings against policy owners 
and without risk of the companies 
having to pay additional like amounts 
to bankruptcy trustees in cases where 
policy owners are undergoing bank- 
tuptcy. This is the aftermath of the 
recent Callis case decision, 
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Lotheran Mutual 


PROUDLY SALUTES ITS 1955 NQ A WINNERS 
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Fifty-eight Lutheran Mutualmen have won the National Quality 


Award. 


Our congratulations to them for work well done. 


J. V. Albrecht 
Charles E. Alt 
Arthur H. Arneson 
Mare W. Arneson 
H. G. Austinson 
Melvin W. Babbitt 
Carl F. Bockelman 
Albert E. Buenzow 
Walter Burmeister 
Carleton G. Case 
Herbert E. Clarke 
Melvin |. Crumrine 
Oliver J. Curfman 
L. H. De Weerth 
Albert Felmet, CLU 


E. K. Hasselbring 
Ernest L. Hax 
John R. Home 
Frank J. Hummel 
Hort P. Kjeer 
Karl W. Klett 
Donald E. Koehn 
Leonard C. Kramer 
1. B. Krienke 

M. M. Larson 
Wm. A. Le Cook 
Harold C. Ling 
L. A. Lubben 

F. H. Lueck 
Benton Luedecke 


Harold A. Palmer 
John M. Park 
Leslie M. Pearson 
D. E. Peters 

L. R. Prather 
Harvey C. Raasch 
George C. Rausch 
Benno H. Ritter, Sr. 
Benno H. Ritter, Jr. 
Howard F. Ritter 

1. E. Rosholt 


George L. Schnug, CLU 


Elwin H. Schubbe 
Victor W. Schulz 
Hubert A. Seifert 


Virgil H. Folkers 
A. C. Grossmann 
H. H. Hantelman 
Carl F. Hanusa 

Samuel J. Harke 





SOCIAL SECURITY SOCIETY 


ALBERT F. JORDAN, Insurance Com- 
missioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, has alerted all insurance depart- 
ments throughout the United States 
with respect to a so-called ‘Social 
Security Society Investment Pool” 
which claims to have an office in the 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
Inquiry by Mr. Jordan revealed that 
no office was maintained by the 
organization in that building. It has 
been distributing literature attack- 
ing life insurance in general. 
Literature of an organization call- 
ing itself ‘Social Security Society,” 
has been received in our office. At- 
tacking life insurance in general, the 
“society” offers to insure families at 
very low rates. An example of a 
family at typical ages carries a total 
annual premium of $19.64. The 
literature says, “So long as the 
OVERALL GROUP AGE remains 
at this average, the rate will remain 
the same, year after year.” (Empha- 
sis is theirs.) The prospect is not 
told whether the insurance is assess- 
able or yearly renewable term. The 
society asserts that all policies are re- 


Herold J. A. Lueders 
Ben G. Marten 
Gladys H. Marten 
Martin A. Moerbe 
Herbert A. Oster 


| LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. WAVERLY, lOWA 


E. H. Shields 
George H. Sielschott 
Arthur W. Winkelhake 





insured in “one of the largest life 
companies, licensed in all states and 
District of Columbia (including 
New York State).” 


NON-OCCUPATIONAL 
DISABILITY 


THE COMBINED EXPERIENCE for in- 
surance written under the New York 
Disability Benefits Law, for ‘‘pre- 
cisely” and “substantially” statu- 
tory coverage for the years 1951 to 
1954, inclusive, has been released. 
It shows that the average number 
of employees insured annually un- 
der these classifications was 2,228,- 
557 and for each one hundred em- 
ployees insured, 5.8 received benefits 
per year for an average disability 
period of 5.62 weeks with the aver- 
age benefit payment per employee 
$132.63. In releasing these first over- 
all statistics on D.B.L. experience 
Superintendent Holz expressed the 
hope that companies writing this type 
of insurance will now be in a position 
to revise their premium rates to 
bring them in line with the past ex- 
perience. 
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A. & H. LEGISLATION 


MUCH OF THE ACCIDENT and health 
legislation introduced in the forty- 
five legislatures in session this year 
was of a restrictive nature, John P. 
Hanna, managing director of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, told the annual meeting 
of the Conference. Thirteen of the 
states considered legislation narrow- 
ing the terms of renewability and 
cancellation, he said, with the bills 
being defeated in all states except 
North Carolina where action is still 
pending. Ina partial report of legis- 
lation of a more positive nature, Mr. 
Hanna listed: The uniform in- 
dividual accident and sickness policy 
provisions law introduced in ten and 
passed in three jurisdictions with 
encouraging prospects of passage in 
four additional states (it is expected 
forty-one jurisdictions will have the 
law by the end of the current ses- 
sions) ; the state fair trade practices 
act introduced in twelve states and 
passed in four with seven more ex- 
pected to pass it; and the unauthor- 
ized insurers service of process act. 





A & H CONFERENCE 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSIONER 
Lowell B. Mason has urged that the 
accident and health companies ask 
for a trade practices conference to 
establish standards and criteria for 
their advertising. Such a conference 
would not jeopardize state regula- 
tion, he assured the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Illinois. If this plan was 
adopted, the cases pending against 
the companies would probably be 
dropped thus avoiding the resultant 
damage to the accident and health 
industry which is inevitable from the 
publicity attending such actions, he 
noted. On the other hand, Com- 
missioner Mason indicated that 
charges may well be laid against still 
more companies if such a conference 
is not held. 


A. & S. BENEFITS 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS insurarice 
policy benefits paid during the first 
quarter of this year by the life insur- 
ance companies alone totaled $329,- 
505,000, or 17% more than a year 
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For immediate reservations at any Sonnabend Operated Hotel simply call the r 
hotel nearest you. 

In BOSTON: Somerset Hotel — KEnmore 6-2700 

In CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel — LOngbeach 1-6000 

In CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland — TOwer !-8000 

in NEW YORK: Ritz Tower Hotel — PLaza 5-5000 

The Woodner in WASHINGTON, and The Plaza in NEW YORK 

have reciprocal arrangements with the above Sonnabend Operated 

Hotels and are included in our Instantaneous Reservation Service 
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ago, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports, This year’s first quarte 
payments were $48,369,000 more 
than in the corresponding thre 
months last year. 

Group accident and sickness poliey 
benefits accounted for three-fourths 
of the total payments, but were only 
12% larger than a year ago. The 
$81,441,000 of benefit payments 
under individual accident and sick. 
ness policies with the life companies 
represented a rise of 38% from the 
previous year. 

In addition, policy dividends under 
accident and sickness contracts were 
$15,578,000 in the quarter. 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL 


IT IS USUALLY the emotional appeal 
that sells accident and sickness in- 
surance, according to Robert U. 
Shallenberger, director of accident 
and sickness sales for the Mutual of 
New York. He spoke at the sixth 
annual sales congress of the Ontario 
Association of Accident and Health 
Underwriters in Toronto. The easi- 
est way to approach the motivation 
problem, said Mr. Shallenberger, is 
to prospect among people who have 
had an emotional experience that 
might make them more aware of the 
benefits of accident and sickness in- 
surance. Prospecting among the 
relatives and associates of accident 
victims was cited as an example. 


NEW TRADE ASSOC. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE on Health 
Insurance has appointed five com- 
mittees to assist in the organization 
of the new accident and sickness 
trade association recently proposed. 
Tentative name for the new group 
is the Health Insurance Council of 
America, Incorporated. The com- 
mittees with their temporary chair- 
men are: Finance, W. L. Bates, vice- 
president, Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York; legal, Mill- 
lard Bartels, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Travelers Insurance 
Company; Membership, J. Henry 
Smith, vice-president and associate 
actuary, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society ; Nominating, Jarvis Farley, 
secretary, treasurer ‘and actuary, 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance 
Company; and Planning, J. \. 
Scherr, Jr., executive vice-president, 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Company. 


Beat’s Life News 
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A Look at the Record 


JOSEPH A. NAVARRE 
Commissioner of Insurance 
for Michigan 


HE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
insurance business is distin- 
guished by extraordinary and won- 





derful features, is of excellent qual- 
ity, and is capable of producing large 
results. The business has its fail- 
ings and its critics but on the basis 
of its performance to date it merits 
the characterization, “great.” 


A Fair Appraisal 


To fairly appraise the business it 
should be analyzed in terms of its 





place in the social and economic life 
of the community and the nation. 
It should be measured in terms of 
its contribution to the general wel- 
fare; its acknowledged accomplish- 
ments, and its acknowledged fail- 
ures. 

On the credit side there is much 
to be said for it. Commerce and 
industry have been given strength 
and impetus by its stabilizing in- 
fluence. Venture capital and the 
spirit of venture is supported and 
encouraged through the influence of 
its protection. The security it pro- 
vides to the family budget has helped 
to raise the standard of living to its 
present phenomenal level. 

The part it plays in the fascinating 
drama of this era has not been fully 
calculated. In the last several years 
hospital and medical care have made 
enormous strides. Financial aid, 
provided by health and accident in- 
surance has been a significant factor, 
say those who have studied its 
progress. Care and competence in 
the field of medicine cost money. 
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Hospital and medical facilities and 
equipment cost money. It is no 
accident that the highest standards 
of medical and hospital care in his- 
tory have been attained contem- 
poraneously with the highest level 
of accident and health—hospital and 
surgical—insurance coverage. It is 
not difficult to evaluate these facts 
when consideration is given to the 
premium dollars involved in a single 
year. Public acceptance of this line 
of insurance has been attained under 
the system of state regulation of 
insurance. The climate, atmosphere 
and conditions must have been ap- 
propriate to permit a growth and 
development of a business of such 
magnitude. 


Strong and Healthy 


Accident and health—hospital and 
surgical—insurance is in its adoles- 
cence. As an industry and instru- 
mentality of public welfare it is 
strong and healthy. It is still grow- 
ing and what is more important, it is 
growing up. An appraisal and 
analysis of its character would not 
be complete without consideration 
of the environment of its develop- 
ment. It is an important member of 
the insurance family. It is the legiti- 
mate child of the free enterprise 
system. Its remarkable success has 
been achieved in an atmosphere of 
keen and vigorous competition. 
Under the regulations imposed in 
the forty-eight states, the District of 
Columbia and the provinces of 
Canada, its expansion has been held 
within the bounds imposed by con- 
siderations of public interest. Eco- 
nomic and social needs as reflected 


in the public demand have influenced 
the business to extend itself toward 
an ever-receding goal. The impor- 
tunities of the market place have 
been such as to require that it run 
almost before it was ready to walk. 

Under the circumstances, its 
behavior has not always been thor- 
oughly understood, Its conduct in 
comparison with that of older, more 
mature businesses in some areas of 
activity seems brash. In appraising 
its performance, its critics have not 
always taken into account its size, 
its character and the rapidity of its 
growth. The problems it faces are 
frequently without precedent in the 
field of insurance. The nature of the 
business is such that solutions are 
not conceived in a moment of pas- 
sion. The process is one of laborious 
striving toward the goal of perfec- 
tion. In that respect the challenge 
of the accident and health insurance 
business is like the challenge of all 
individuals and mora] institutions. 
Measured in terms of progress to- 
ward that goal, in the light of the 
kind of objectives set for it, the 
business has made a_ creditable 
record of performance. 


Susceptible to Criticism 


It is only natural that performance 
be measured in comparative terms. 
Individual complaints must be ana- 
lyzed in the aggregate if they are 
to be used as a reliable basis for 
the establishment of a pattern of 
performance. All too often the indi- 
vidual experience is taken as the 
customary pattern. Because of the 
area of exposure, the accident and 

(Continued’ on the next page) 
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Look at the Record—Continued 


health insurance business is par- 
ticularly susceptible to misunder- 
standing and criticism. No other 
kind of insurance is called upon to 
do as many things as often as hos- 
pitalization and medical insurance. 
No other kind of insurance serves so 
many individuals in so many ways. 
The ills that flesh is heir to afflict all 
in various and sundry fashion. Acci- 
dent and health—hospitalization and 
surgical—insurance is offered in 
many forms. The public can buy 
the kind and extent of coverage it 
wants. The cost, in this fiercely 
competitive field, is commensurate 
with the extent of the benefits pro- 
vided. Liberalization of benefits and 
coverage has grown from year to 
year. Competition in a vigorous, 
expanding market has produced in- 
surance protection within the reach 


WE’RE 50... 


and his future 
looks better 


than ever! 


Assets, insurance in force — 


and our agents’ expectations — 
are at record highs this year as 
Liberty Life celebrates its 50th Anniversary. 


of almost every wage-earner. Time 
and experience have not thus far 
permitted a complete exploration 
and establishment of the extent and 
limitations of this line of insurance. 
Experience tables are constantly in 
the process of determination. New 
discoveries and improved treatment 
in the field of medicine require con- 
stant review and revision of the 
considerations given old hazards. 
The frequence of occurrence factor 
may be modified over night by virtue 
of medical research. All of which 
is to the good. The percentage of 
the premium dollar saved can thus 
be employed for an extension of 
existing benefits or for coverages not 
now contemplated. 

If accident and health—hospitali- 
zation and surgical—insurance is 
“great,” distinguished by extraordi- 
nary or wonderful features; of ex- 
cellent quality ; capable of producing 
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Assets have tripled in size in the past ten years and now 


exceed $80,000,000. 


Liberty Life insurance in force—now over $700,000,000 
—is also three times as great as a decade ago. 


No wonder Liberty Life representatives can look forward 
to ever-increasing opportunities for community service 


and personal advancement. 
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large results, why has it been syb. 
jected recently to so much individual 
and public criticism ? 





Basic Considerations 


It is not my purpose to answer the 
individual criticisms nor to reply 
specifically to the charges of the 
Federal Trade Commission. | will 
however, attempt to outline some 
basic considerations which, properly 
evaluated, may aid in determining 
whether or not the business is truly 
great; whether or not the criticisms 
individually or taken together make 
a pattern of iniquitous design; 
whether or not the business, despite 
its youth, performs its functions 
creditably ; whether or not, all things 
considered, its conduct and behavior 
are such as to be in the public 
interest. 

In the first place, policyholders 
writing to companies, insurance de- 
partments, or to the Federal Trade 
Commission are usually induced to 
do so because of an individual prob- 
lem in relation to their policy which 
directly affects them. They write 
because they do not understand or 
are dissatisfied with some phase of 
the policy or the company’s treat- 
ment of their problem. In reflecting 
upon this fact, it should be remem- 
bered that insurance is different 
from most commodities purchased 
in the market place. The public is 
accustomed to appraising the goods 
they buy through the use of the 
senses or by the employment of 
personal skills and talents of percep- 
tion upon which they are willing to 
rely. The insurance commodity is 
a legal contract. It undertakes to 
pay specified sums of money (or 
services in the case of Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield) upon the happening of 
a specified event or events. The 
purchaser buys on faith, relying upon 
the integrity of the insurer. The 
nature of the undertaking is such 
that the promises are couched in 
legal terminology. The practice of 
adhering to technical terms is dic- 
tatéd by the convenience and neces- 
sity of gearing language and defini- 
tions to statutes and case law as 
interpreted by the courts. To the 
ordinary insured, the contract is so 
much legal “gobbledygook.” The 
problems arising out of the contract 
because of its legalistic form call for 
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patient, understanding treatment. 
They are inherent in the under- 
taking. 

Insurance promises misunderstood 
or unfulfilled present a serious prob- 
lem of public relations. The trouble 
is that the test of performance of 
an insurance contract is usually 
made in times of need or disaster 
and frequently in an atmosphere of 
tragedy. 

Simplification of language and 
liberalization of coverage is a goal 
to be attained. The all-industry 
committee of the business and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, through its subcom- 
mittee on accident and health insur- 
ance, under the able chairmanship 
of Commissioner Wade Martin of 
Louisiana, have made significant 
strides in the study of areas of mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction. 


Five General Categories 


These areas of misunderstanding 
and dissatisfaction on the basis of 
the experience in the Michigan In- 
surance Department, fall in five 
general categories; i.e., “delayed 
settlement,” ‘“‘claim denied,” “un- 
satisfactory settlement,” “refund of 
premiums,” and “coverage can- 
celled.” 

As will be apparent upon analysis, 
all the categories except “delayed 
settlement” are related in some 
measure to the understanding or 
interpretation of the contract. 
“Delayed settlement” complaints are 
usually due to administrative failures 
in processing the assured’s claim. It 
is significant that 208 of 990 com- 
plaints or 21% were because of 
“delayed settlements.” The auto- 
mobile insurance business record on 
that score was 248 of 706 com- 
plaints, or approximately 35%. Of 
the 44 complaints against life insur- 
ance 25% were because of delayed 
settlement. 

From the files and the records of 
all companies it does not appear that 
“delay” in making settlements is 
employed deliberately as a device 
and as a part of a dishonest policy 
to avoid payment of just claims. The 
recorls we keep are of such nature 
as to reveal such practice quickly 
if it were to be employed. It is 
abundantly clear from our records 
that some companies do better than 
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Principles survive long after 
methods are forgotten. 
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Lich ? 


While “YOU, Inc.” training necessarily deals with the tech- 
niques of successful selling . . . each of these is related to a 
well-defined principle which gives it strength and reason. 


devoted to discussion . . . little to 


memorization. 


Stated simply, “YOU, Inc.” 
training is predicated on the belief “ 





that an agent isn’t fully trained until he 


knows why as well as what! 


Since its inception, Cal-Western’s “YOU, Inc.” training program 
. for agents has attracted interest from many segments of the life 
insurance industry. If the program has enjoyed above-average 
success, we believe it is due, first to extremely careful selection 
standards, and second to certain basic concepts around which 
“YOU, Inc.” is framed. In this series of messages, we present some 


of these concepts .. . 


not in the spirit of boastfulness . 


- . but 


because they may be of value to the industry as a whole. 


California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: SACRAMENTO 





others in the various areas of rela- 
tions with their policyholders. 


Underwriting Practices 


The categories “refund of pre- 
mium’” and “coverage cancelled” are 
related to the underwriting practices 
and policies of the various insurers. 
Of 990 complaints involving accident 
and health—hospitalization and sur- 
gical—insurance 154 or approxi- 
mately 15.5% were for “refund of 
premium”; 74 or 7.5% were for 


“cancellation of coverage.” This 
record too varies by companies, de- 
pending upon the kind of policies 
offered, the kind of business written, 
methods of operation, volume of 
business transacted, and other re- 
lated factors. Companies writing 
incividual, as distinguished from 
group contracts have more com- 
plaints in this area because of the 
problems inherent in underwriting 
individual as distinguished from 
group contracts. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Look at the Rec-rd—Continued 


On the basis of our review of the 
files, the percentage of “refund of 
premium’ and ‘co. eiage cancelled,” 
company by company, case by case, 
does not indicate an industry-wide 
pattern or policy unreasonable or 
unconscionable in terms of the public 
interest. This area, howeyer, is one 
in which the industry would profit 
from a more clearly defined set of 
standards and policies established 
and adhered to on an industry-wide 





basis. It is time that the accident 
and health insurance business face 
up realistically to the problems posed 
in the ‘refund of premium” and 
“cancellation of coverage” categories. 

‘Lhe categories “‘claim denied” and 
“unsatisfactory settlement,’ as the 
phrases indicate, have to do:with the 
understanding and interpretation of 
the contract. The largest percentage 
of complaints falls in the category 
of “claim denied.” In the accident 
and health insurance business 43.2% 
of the complaints are in that cate- 
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gory. That is 422 out of 990 com. 
plaints. The “unsatisfactory settle. 
ment” category ran 15.6% or 154 
out of 990 complaints. The practice 
of our depariment is to review there 
types of complaints with great care 
The company’s attitude toward jts 
contractual obligations under jts 
policies is of special significance to 
a regulatory agency under jts 
statutory duties. An unreasonable 
and unjustified failure to pay in 
accordance with the terms and cop- 
ditions of its insurance contract js 
a danger signal to an insurance de. 
partment for a number of reasons. 
The department resolves the ques. 
tion of the correctness or impro- 
priety of the company’s position after 
careful review and analysis of all 
the facts and circumstances involved, 
We make the determination as a 
guide for our own judgment as to 
the character and “‘fitness’’ of the 
company to operate under a license 
in our state. 


Mostly Not Justified 

The most significant _ statistics, 
based on our study and analysis of 
all the complaints and inquiries di- 
rected to our office from the point 
of view of determining the character 
and quality of performance of the 
business, are these: Of the 1,053 
complaints and inquiries, in our 
opinion 203 were justified. That 
means 850 were not justified. Per- 
centage-wise 19.3% or roughly one 
out of five were justified in writing 
to us or appealing to our department 
for relief. The other 80.7% were 
not so justified. Since our system 
of survey has been used we have 
found improvement year by year in 
the general over-all performance of 
the companies. Some companies 
have made very significant improve- 
ment. Some companies for a variety 
of reasons have improved only 
slightly, if at all. 

In 1953, the year in which the 
statistics already given were com- 
piled, the total premium volume in 
Michigan for accident and health— 
hospitalization and surgical—insur- 
ance was $228,550,713. On the basis 
of 203 justified complaints that 
means 8.9 justified complaints per 
Ten Million Dollars of premium 
volume. 

In 1953 the volume of automobile 
insurance in Michigan was $191, 
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389,455 in premiums. Of the 723 
complaints and/or inquiries in that 
line of business 123 were considered 
justified ; 600 were not justified. On 
the basis of total premiums that 
means that there were in the auto- 
mobile insurance business 6.4 justi- 
fied complaints per Ten Million 
Dollars of premium volume. 

I have given the above comparison 
advisedly. National publicity re- 
leased last fall by the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with the 
citations of several accident and 
health insurance companies in con- 
nection with their advertising tended 
to create the popular impress‘on that 
the accident and health insurance 
business was the Peck’s Bad Boy of 
the institution of insurance. Except 
on a comparative basis and then only 
ina very limited sense, it would not 
be difficult to prove that there are no 
segments of the business of insur- 
ance which could properly qualify 
for the title of “Peck’s Bad Boy.” 
The insurance business is made up 
of numerous segments. The various 
lines are written by different kinds 
of companies. Not all companies are 
operated in the same fashion, They 
all have one thing in common. They 
are all “regulated,” even though they 
may not all be regulated in the same 
fashion nor to the same extent. 


Not Entirely Free From Fault 


Lest I be misunderstood, let me 
make it clear, I do not think the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness has been entirely free from 
fault. There is room for considerable 
improvement from underwriting 
practices and production procedures, 
to policy provisions, to claims prac- 
tices and rate structures. The busi- 
ness is growing, the concepts of the 
business are changing and improv- 
ing. It has acquitted itself most 
satisfactorily when analyzed in com- 
parison with other older lines of 
business which have had much 
greater opportunity to become sta- 
bilized and mature and the area of 
whose problems are and have been 
much less extensive and complex. 
Developments within the last year 
give every indication that the busi- 
ness is growing up. It is showing a 
willingness to accept its public re- 
sponsibility as an industry and as a 
part of that great institution—the 
business of insurance. 
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“We don’t publish a city directory, stranger, but our Bankers 
Life Man, here, knows about everybody in town!” 


Bankerslifemen Know People 


The typical Bankerslifeman may not be a walking city directory 
like the one pictured here, but he does know people. Not only 
does he know who they are, but he knows a very great deal about 
why they react the way they do in given situations. 


From his earliest days in his agency office a Bankerslife- 
man is taught how to find out about people—who they are, what 
they do, what their family situation is, etc.—because he is taught 
sound prospecting methods. Then he is taught how to deal with 
these people—how to help them find satisfactory life insurance 


solutions to their problems. 


Because Bankerlifemen really know people, they are the 
kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow 


workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
IOWA 





The Federal Trade Commission's 
citations will probably be remem- 
bered as the force which brought 
unity of purpose and action to the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness. What is more, the business of 
insurance as an inst tution has been 
given pause for reflection by those 
same citations. To paraphrase a 
biblical quotation, the insurance 
business is beginning to realize that 
“what is done to the least of my 
brethren is done unto me.” 


It is well that it should be so. The 
business knows that serious harm 
has been done the business of insur- 
ance by the citations of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The accident 
and health insurance carriers cited 
were not the only insurance com- 
panies to suffer. One of the lessons 
learned, among several others, from 
the conduct of the Federal Trade 
Commission, was that a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing; that the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Look at the Record—Continued 


power of the Federal government 
through its agencies can be as deva- 
statingly ruinous as it can be benefi- 
cent ; that an agency of government 
acting in good faith can be as harm- 
ful to the integrity and the business 
of insurance because of a lack of 
knowledge of the probable conse- 
quences of its conduct, as if it acted 
deliberately with disregard of the 
consequences of its irresponsible 
behavior. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
episode will bring into focus the true 
character of the business of all insur- 
ance as well as that of the accident 
and health business. It will, I am 
sure, stress the necessity for ad- 
ministration of the laws regulating 
insurance at the state level. The 
billions of dollars paid annually in 
premiums, and the social and eco- 
nomic benefits and security they 
represent, to say nothing of the 
interrelated financial structures sup- 
ported by insurance, cannot be 


permitted to depend for their safety 
upon a single governmental agency’s 
right to raise academic issues. 





It is curious but interesting that 
the public reaction to the publicity 
given its citations when they were 
released last fall were completely 
different from what the Federal 
Trade Commission expected. The 
public read into the action by the 
Federal Trade Commission anything 
and everything except the issue, 
judging from the written and tele- 
phone inquiries and conferences we 
had which were directly traceable to 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
leases to the newspapers and their 
handling of the story. It must have 
come as something of a shock to 
the Federal Trade Commission to be 
so completely and utterly misunder- 
stood in the light of the “clear un- 
mistakable language” of the official 
release. It must have been a bit 
disconcerting too, after having ad- 
mittedly not made a study or analysis 
of the complaints on file and to have 
proceeded to cite insurance com- 
panies on the alleged academic dis- 
parity between the language of 
advertising pieces and the contracts, 
to realize that the “public” thought 
the Federal Trade Commission 
meant that the companies were in- 








Wild pitches are not 
intentional, nor are fail- 


ures to meet payments on mortgage 
loans. But they happen, and backstops are 
necessary in 

The best financial backstop for banker and 
borrower alike is Old Republic’s Critical Peri- 
od Plan covering payments during periods of 
disability and during the 12 months after 
death. Old Republic has served banker and 
borrower alike for decades. 


A letter, wire or phone call will brin 


both cases. 


the 


man from Old Republic to your desk with full 
information. 





James H. Jarrell, President 
307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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solvent, that the contracts were jo 
good, and that they might just as 
well let their policies lapse, as they 
literally did by the hundreds oj 
thousands. 


Retarded Progress 


The character of the accident and 
health—hospital and surgical—in- 
surance business is such that an 
agency of government, by such action 
as was taken by the Federal Trade 
Commission, can retard its prog. 
ress, and curtail seriously the plans 
of improvement and _ liberalization, 
Lapsation in some companies oc- 
curred to the extent of up to 40%, 
Sales resistance was increased to all 
companies, but to cited companies 
particularly. The premiums _ thus 
lost can be recovered at great ex- 
pense over a long period of time, if 
ever. 


It would be difficult for me to 
believe that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would deliberately inflict 
such hardship on the insurance busi- 
ness merely for the sake of asserting 
its authority. The Federal Trade 
Commission did not say it had 
complaints against insurance com- 
panies because of their misleading 
advertising. They did say they had 
many complaints and that they did 
not study nor analyze them in terms 
of premium volume to determine 
whether they were of such character 
as to justify action. They did say 
that the only consideration they were 
concerned with in connection with 
the citations was the language com- 
parisons between the various com- 
panies’ advertising and their policy 
contracts. 

Irrespective of the merits of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s cita- 
tions, it occurs to me that the restric- 
tion of its view is such that it be- 
comes a dangerous instrumentality 
of government if it interferes in the 
regulation and control of the busi- 
ness of insurance. 

The business will survive the cita- 
tions and will become stronger and 
more firmly united because of them. 
The quality of greatness will mani- 
fest itself by rising above pettiness 
and bickering in meeting its obstacles 
and by turning the lessons of its 
virtues and its errors to the public 
interest. 
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1954 EXAMINATION 


PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION 


QUESTION 6 


(a) “Although the President 
of the United States is one of the 
most powerful leaders of consti- 
tutional government in the world, 
he is subject to very important 
limitations on his power.” Out- 
line the important limitations on 
the power of the President of the 
United States. 

(b) In discussing the impor- 
tance of the “seniority rule” in 
the composition of Congressional 
committees, an author stated “It 
is most unfortunate that, gen- 
erally speaking, in order to be- 
come chairman of a committee 
a Congressman need only live 
long enough, get himself con- 
tinually reelected, and stay on 
the same committee.” 

(1) Gutline the advantages 
and disadvantages of the “senior- 
ity rule” in the selection of Con- 
gressional committee chairmen. 

(2) Through what powers 
might the United States Senate 
restrain the possible abuse of 
authority by a committee chair- 
man? Be specific. 

(c) The machinery of the 
majority party in the House of 
Representatives of the United 
States Congress includes a steer- 
ing committee, a floor leader, 
and a whip. Explain briefly the 
function of each of these ele- 
ments of party machinery. 
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(Continued from last month) 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) The most important limita- 
tions on the power of the President 
of the United States are: 

(1) Limitations imposed by the 
Tenth Amendment, which provides 
that all powers not delegated by the 
Constitution to the Federal govern- 
ment, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states 
severally or to the people. Thus 
certain powers are delegated ex- 
plicitly to the President by the Con- 
stitution, and other powers, which 
the Constitution gives to Congress, 
may be conferred on the President 
by law. He can exercise no powers 
other than those which the Constitu- 
tion delegates to him directly or 
which Congress may confer upon 
him. 

(2) Limitations imposed by 
Congress under its authority to ap- 
propriate money and designate the 
purposes, therefore, to create new 
agencies and to determine their 
powers and duties, and to impeach 
the President and remove him from 
office under extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

(3) Limitations imposed by the 
Federal courts. especially the Su- 
preme Court, in restricting Presi- 
dential authority through interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution, laws, and 
treaties. 

(4) The special checks which 
may be imposed by the Senate under 


its power to approve or reject 
treaties (by a two-thirds vote), and 
its power to approve or reject ap- 
po:ntments made by the President. 

(5) Public opinion, which may 
strongly influence the President in 
any important decision. 

(b) (1) The advantages of the 
“seniority rule” in the selection of 
Congressional committee chairman 
are: 

(1) The “seniority rule” provides 
a clear and definite criterion for 
choice, thus eliminating the friction 
and controversy often generated by 
vague and uncertain standards, such 
as “efficient,” “technically best 
qualified,” and others. 

(2) The “seniority rule” insures 
that chairmen will be men of some 
considerable experience in the leg- 
islative fields with which their re- 
spective committees shall be con- 
cerned. They will also be men with 
considerable experience in legisla- 
tive practice and procedure in gen- 
eral. 

(3) The “seniority rule” gen- 
erally provides committee chairmen 
who are men of some stature and 
ability. At least, it has been con- 
tended that a number of successive 
re-elections to Congress indicates 
that a significant group of voters 
consider a Congressman to be a 
man of more than ordinary ability. 

(4) The “seniority rule” causes 
chairmen to be chosen from those 

(Continued on the next page) 














CLU Questions—Continued 


Congressmen who have some ine 
fluence, and command some respect, 
in the councils of the majority party. 

The disadvantages of the “senior- 
ity rule” in the selection of the 
Congressional committee chairmen 
are: 

(1) The “seniority rule” does not 
assure the election of the best qual- 
ified men to serve as committee 
chairmen because length of service 
is not necessarily a geod measure 
of a Congressman’s ability to dis- 





(2) As a result of the “seniority 
rule” certain sections of the country, 
for example, one-party Democratic 
states of the South and certain one- 
party Republican states of the 
North, are unduly favored in the 
choice of committee chairmen be- 
cause of the repeated re-elections of 
some Congressman. 

(3) The “seniority rule” may re- 
duce the incentive of able young 
Congressmen since they cannot be- 
come committee chairmen until they 
are well on in length of service. 

(4) The “seniority rule” fails to 


charge the duties of a chairman. develop the advantages of the two- 
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party system to the greatest possible 
extent since neither party has the 
freedom to place its ablest men jp 
the most powerful legislative posi- 
tions. 

(2) The United States Senate 
may restrain the possible abuse of 
authority by a committee chairman 
through its powers (1) to censure 
the offending chairman by a ma- 
jority vote of its members; (2) to 
withhold its approval of appropria- 
tions to finance the activities of the 
committee ; (3) to remove the chair- 
man by a majority vote of its mem- 
bers; (4) to revise the Senate rules 
to limit the possibilities of abuse; 
(5) to redistribute the juris:liction 
and powers of Senate Committees 
so that a particular chairman would 
no longer be in a position to con- 
tinue the abuse of authority; and 
(6) in extreme cases, to expel the 
committee chairman from the Senate 
by a two-thirds vote. 

(c) The principal functions of 
the stcering committee of the ma- 
jority party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Con- 
gress are to select the bills which 
the leaders of the party decide are 
for the nation’s best interests and to 
work with the Rules Committee, the 
Speaker, and committee chairmen 
in expediting the passage of those 
bills before the expiration of a 
session of Congress. 

The floor leader of the majority 
party in the House of Representa- 
tives wields power in the House 
second only to that of the Speaker. 
Together with the Speaker, the 
minority floor leader, and the Rules 
Committee, he arranges the time for 
debate and the order in which mem- 
bers are to be heard in debate. He 
convenes the party caucus when 
necessary and directs the whips and 
other leaders to the end that his 
party may present a united front in 
debate and in support of all meas- 
ures which may strengthen the posi- 
tion of the party in the House of 
Representatives. 

The whip has two main respor- 
sibilities. First, it is his responsibil- 
ity to keep in constant touch with 
the members of his party in the 
House to determine their attitude 
on policies and issues involved in 
House activities and to channel this 
information to the Speaker and floor 
leader. Second, it is his responsibil 
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ity to see that the members of his 
party are at hand when bills are put 
toa vote in the House. To carry out 
these responsibilities the whip is 
empowered to appoint a number of 
assistant whips. 


QUESTION 7 


(a and b) “State courts and 
their decisions do not attract as 
much attention as those in the 
Federal sphere, but it is in the 
state courts that most people, as 
plaintiffs, defendants, members 
of grand juries or trial juries, 
or as Witnesses, have their con- 
tacts with the judicial process.” 

(1) Outline the scope of ju- 
risdiction of the Federal courts, 
indicating the types of cases com- 
ing within their jurisdiction. 

(2) Outline the scope of ju- 
risdiction of the state courts, 
indicating the types of cases 
coming within their jurisdiction. 

(3) Describe the usual fune- 
tions of a grand jury. 

(c) “The city is a municipal 
corporation, As such it has some 
of the characteristics of a private 
corporation, but the resemblance 
to a private corporation should 
not be pressed too far.” Indicate 
briefly in what ways municipal 
corporations are similar to pri- 
vate corporations, and in what 
ways they are different from pri- 
vate corporations. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a and b) (1) The scope of 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts is 
determined by the delegations of 
judicial power found in the Consti- 
tution (Article III and Amendment 
XI). The classes of cases and con- 
troversies over which the Federal 
courts have jurisdiction are: 

(1) All cases in law and equity 
arising under the Constitution, laws, 
and treaties. 

(2) Cases of admiralty and mar- 
itime jurisdiction. 

(3) Cases involving ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls. 

(4) Controversies to which the 
United States government is a party. 

(5) Controversies to which a 
state may be a party, except suits 
commenced or prosecuted against a 
State by a citizen of that state or 
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Annually, since 1931, the Equitable Life 
of lowa has recognized, by its Hall of Honor 
award, pre-eminence among its field associ- 
ates in matters of production, conservation, 
average size policy, and other major factors 
of effective career life underwriting. Once 
attained, the Hall of Honor award cannot 
again be won by the same field underwriter. 


Forrest G. Sherer, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
a member of the Company's Indianapolis 
general agency since 1938, is the 1955 
Hall of Honor agent. Notably effective 
as a career life underwriter, Mr. Sherer 
qualifies regularly for the Company's Presi- 
dent's Club and is a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table of 1955. 
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another state or by a citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign country. 

(6) Cases involving citizens of 
the same state, claiming lands under 
grants of different states. 

(7) Controversies between citi- 
zens of different states. 

(2) The scope of jurisdiction of 
the state courts is broad indeed, 
since it includes the types of cases 
and controversies over which Fed- 
eral courts have not been given ju- 
risdiction and over which state 


courts have not been denied ju- 
risdiction. State courts also have 
jurisdiction in certain cases which 
would ordinarily come under Fed- 
eral court jurisdiction but which 
Congress has by law placed under 
state court jurisdiction. An example 
of the latter type of case is that in- 
volving citizens of different states 
(diversity of citizenship) where the 
amount of money involved does not 
exceed $3,000. Other specific types 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


of cases over which state courts 
generally have jurisdiction are: warrants bringing suspects to trial in 
' those arising under state civil and 
criminal statutes, ordinances, or the 
State constitutions, where Federal 
questions or diversity of citizenship 
are not involved; cases in which a 
state is being sued by a citizen of the crime. A second important func- 
tion of a grand jury is to investigate 
the conduct of government officials 
and agencies to determine whether 
there has been official misconduct, 
gross neglect of official duties, mis- 
corruption and 


United States or a foreign citizen 
or subject, and in which the state 
gives its consent to be sued. 

(3) One important function of 
a grand jury is to examine evidence 
brought to its attention by prosecut- management, 





ing attorneys or courts or as the 
result of its own investigations, and 
to determine whether the evidence 
criminal cases. When the grand 
jury concludes that there is sufficient 
evidence to warrant a trial it pre- 
sents a “true bill,” or indictment, 
against the person suspected of 
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like. When there is evidence oj 
violation of the law, the grand jury 
returns a “presentment” of charges 
against the official or agency con. 
cerned and often submits its own 
recommendations for corrective 
action. 


(c) Municipal corporations are | 
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similar to private corporations jn § jectio! 
that both receive their charters from (1) 
the state, both are perpetual organ. § proP° 
izations with the power to make — show 
contracts, to own property, and to B of “m 
sue and to be sued, both can borrow (2 
money, sell securities, and in some of th 
instances acquire property through erate: 
condemnation, and the powers of 
both are limited to those conferred 
by their charters. a 
Municipal corporations differ (a 
from private corporations in several prote 
ways. Municipal corporations are stitut 
created primarily to render service, (] 
provide protection, and do a great right 
many things which require expendi. is sv 
ture of public funds, while most laws 
private corporations are created pri- be re 
marily to earn profits. The charter stitu 





of a municipal corporation is nota 








































contract and it may be changed at ( 
the will of the state legislature in righ 
the absence of state constitutional tion 
restrictions to the contrary, while spec 
the charter of a private corporation ( 
is a contract which may not be and 
changed by the state except in un- ane 
usual cases. Municipal corporations samt 
may, under certain circumstances, dor 
take private property for public use, 
but private corporations (except rig 
public utilities) generally have no it ; 
such power. Municipal corporations wh 
are agencies of the state for many gic 
purposes and have law-making and cia 
law - enforcement responsibilities rel 
which private corporations do not ha 
possess. Municipal corporations 
raise a substantial part of their th 
revenues through taxation while be 
private corporations have no power pe 
to tax. pI 
lo 
QUESTION 8 th 
(a) A prominent writer on u 
American government has said 
“The United States Constitution a 
is the principal protector of peo- r 
ple’s civil rights.”” Explain briefly s 
five of the basic civil rights pro- a 
tected by the United States Con- j 
stitution. I 
(b) “If a system of propor- I 
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tional representation in our leg- 
jslatures should have the effect 
of multiplying political parties, 
as has been the experience in 
Europe, it would tend to under- 
mine the two-party system, and 
for that reason would be rightly 
regarded by most people as ob- 
jectionable.” 

(1) Explain the operation of 
proportional representation and 
show why it might have the effect 
of “multiplying political parties.” 

(2) What are the advantages 
of the two-party system as it op- 
erates in the United States? 


Answer to Question 8 


(a) Five of the basic civil rights 
protected by the United States Con- 
stitution are: 

(1) Freedom of speech. This 
right, however, is not absolute. It 
is subject to limitations under the 
laws of libel and slander, and may 
be restricted where its exercise con- 
stitutes a clear and present danger 
to the nation’s security. 

(2) Freedom of press. This 
right is subject to the same limita- 
tions which restrict: freedom of 
speech. 

(3) Right of peaceable assembly 
and to petition for redress of griev- 
ances. This right is subject to the 
same limitations which restrict free- 
dom of speech. 

(4) Freedom of religion. This 
right is again not absolute, nor is 
it a license to engage in all conduct 
whatsoever under the guise of reli- 
gious freedom. It is subject to judi- 
cial interpretation of the concept of 
religion. Polygamy, for example, 
has been forbidden. 

(5) Right to equal protection of 
the laws in the states. States have 
been permitted to resort to reason- 
able classification of persons and 
property for legislative purposes so 
long as all persons or property in 
the same class enjoy equal protec- 
tion, 

Other civil rights are the right to 
a fair trial if indicted for crime, the 
right to own property, the right to 
secure a writ of habeas corpus to 
ascertain why one is being held in 
jail, the right to be secure from 
bills of attainder or ex post facto 
laws, and others. It is not possible 
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to compile a complete list of civil 
rights. The ninth Amendment pro- 
vides that “the enumeration . . . of 
certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people” and there is 
no authoritative statement of what 
these other rights may be. 

(b) (1) Proportional represen- 
tation (Hare system), as it has been 
and is being tried by a number of 
our cities, is designed to apportion 


representation in a legislative body 
on the basis of the voting strength 
of the political parties or interest 
groups seeking representation. Un- 
der this system, a candidate to be 
elected must poll a “quota” of votes 
determined by dividing the total 
number of votes (first choices) cast 
by the number of positions to be 
filled plus one, and then taking the 
next higher whole number. 
(Continued on the next page) 














CLU Questions—Continued 


A system of proportional repre- 
sentation would tend to have the 
effect of increasing the number of 
political parties because fewer votes 
are required to elect a candidate 
under proportional representation 
systems. As a result the weaker 
independent parties would be en- 
couraged to campaign actively for 
their candidates since they would 
need only a “quota” of supporters 
to obtain representation. 





(2) There are a number of ad- 
vantages of the two-party system as 
it operates in the United States to- 
day. First, it permits the voters to 
give a working majority to one party 
thus concentrating both authority 
and responsibility in that party. Sec- 
ond, the two-party system affords 
the voters a choice between candi- 
dates and policies not found under 
one-party systems in operation in 
totalitarian countries and in some 
American states. Third, because 


there is always a strong minority, 
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both the “ins” and the “outs” are 
kept alert to their responsibilities 
and to the wishes of the voters. 


QUESTION 9 


It has been argued that nu. 
merous advantages of an eco. 
nomic and social nature would 
be gained if the Federal Old Age 
Assistance program were abol- 
ished and all aged persons were 
made eligible for benefits under 
the Federal Old Age and Sur. 
vivors Insurance program. 

(a) Explain the advantages 
of an economic and social nature 
which might be gained if this 
action were taken. 

(b) What disadvantages of an 
economic and social nature might 
grow out of such action? 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) Several advantages of an 
economic and social nature might 
be gained if the Federal Old Age 
Assistance program were abolished 
and all aged persons were made 
eligible for benefits under the Fed- 
eral Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program. First, overhead costs 
might be reduced, since the entire 
administration and financing would 
be in Federal hands. Second, bene- 
fits would be provided on a con- 
tractual basis rather than on the 
basis of need, thus removing the 
stigma of charity and the uncertainty 
which exists under the old age as- 
sistance plans. Third, payments 
under old age and survivors insur- 
ance would be made on a uniform 
basis for each class of beneficiaries, 
thus eliminating the wide discrep- 
ancies in old age assistance and the 
inequities among the various states. 
Fourth, one national plan would 
focus public attention on the costs of 
administration of a plan designed 
to benefit the aged. Fifth, costs of 
the entire program might eventually 
be met in very large measure by 
equal Jevies on employers and em- 
ployes. Sixth, the one nationally- 
administered program would elimi- 
nate the issues of national domina- 
tion of state and local governments 
in old age assistance administration, 
and it would remove the Federal 
government from a significant area 
of local relief administration. 
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(b) There are a number of dis- 
advantages of an economic and so- 
cial nature that might grow out of 
the suggested change in plans for 
aiding the aged. First, it would re- 
sult in an inequitable distribution of 
costs, since those who have long 
been covered and have made sub- 
stantial contributions to the costs of 
their insurance would receive the 
same benefits as those who have 
contributed little or nothing. Sec- 
ond, the contemplated expansion of 
coverage may result in much greater 
total costs than are now entailed by 
operation of the two separate sys- 
tems. Third, standards of state and 
local relief administration, now 
maintained at high levels as a result 
of Federal participation and super- 
vision, may deteriorate in relation to 
other public assis:ance administra- 
tion when old age assistance is no 
longer provided. l’ourth, taking over 
old age assistance might further 
complicate a Federal bureaucra>y 
which is already thought by many 
people to be highly impersonal, un- 
wieldly, and far removed from pop- 
ular control. Fifth, uniform pay- 
ments to each class of beneficiaries 
under an old age and survivors in- 
surance plan may result in pro- 
nounced inequities, since costs of 
living vary widely from state to state 
and {rom rural areas to metropolitan 
areas. Sixth, it has been argued 
that such a change might reduce the 
incentive of certain persons to make 
provision for old age security. 


QUESTION 10 


“A,” an employe of a large 
industrial firm, has a wife and 
two young children. He has been 
a client of yours for several 
years. Recently he asked you to 
explain the exact nature of the 
protection afforded him by the 
following coverages which are 
available to him through his em- 
ployment: 

(1) Federal Old Age and Sur- 


vivors Insurance 


(2) Workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance 
(3) Hospital service plan 


(“Blue Cross”’) 

(4) Group Insurance, includ- 
ing group life, group accident 
and sickness (weekly indem- 
nity), and group surgical and 
medical expense. 
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Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company 


—a pioneer in the field of complete 


personal insurance — 


Celebrates Its 65th Anniversary 


In 1890, a busy family doctor in York, Nebraska, decided 
to try a new prescription for an ages-old affliction. Dr. 
Albert O. Faulkner established Woodmen Accident Com- 
pany to help relieve people of the crippling financial in- 
juries that sickness and accident can bring. 


This year, the three companies that developed from Dr. 
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Accident and Life Company. In the 65 years since its 
founding, Woodmen Accident and Life Company has 
grown in size, in service and in resources. 


Now operating in 26 states, Woodmen Accident and 
Life has issued more than 1,500.000 policies and has 
paid more than $38,000,000 in claims. The company’s 
assets exceed $16,500,000 and the surplus to policy- 


holders exceeds $3,750,000. 


With this 65-year-old record of 


rowth, of fine service, 


and of fair claim settlements, Woodmen Accident and Life 
is a good company for insurance — a good company for 
a career. 


E. J. Faulkner, President 
L. J. Melby, Agency Vice President 
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Outline briefly the nature of 
any benefits to which “A”’, or his 
dependents, would be entitled as 
a result of the above coverages. 

(a) If “A” should die two 
weeks after suffering injuries in 
an automobile accident while on 
company business; 

(b) If “A” should be totally 
disabled for one year following 
a heart attack suffered while 
playing golf, being confined to 
a hospital for the first month and 
confined to his home during the 
other eleven months; 


(c) If “A” should be confined 


to a hospital for 21 days follow- 
ing an emergency appendectomy. 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) If “A” should die two weeks 
after suffering injuries in an auto- 
mobile accident while on company 
business : 

(1) Under the Federal Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance coverage 
“A’s” widow would be entitled to 
receive a lump-sum payment equal 
to three times “A’s” primary insur- 
ance amount and a monthly income 


(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


equal to three-quarters of “A’s” 
primary insurance amount until the 
younger child reaches age eighteen. 
She would also receive a monthly 
income for the children equal to one 
and one-quarter times “A’s” pri- 
mary insurance amount until the 
older child reaches age eighteen, and 
three-quarters of “A’s” primary in- 
surance amount from the time the 
older child reaches age eighteen until 
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the younger child reaches age eigh- 
teen. From the time the younger 
child reaches age eighteen until the 
widow reaches age sixty-five no 
benefit would be paid. When the 
widow reaches age sixty-five she 
would be eligible for an income for 
the rest of her life equal to three- 
quarters of “A’s” primary insurance 
amount, provided she does not earn 
more than $75 per month in cov- 
ered employment, and has not re- 
married. 

(Editor’s note: The answer to this 
question is based on Social Security 
legislation in effect at the time the 
1954 C.L.U. examinations were 
written. ) 


(2) Assuming that “A” had been 
working in employment covered by 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
compensation would have been paid 
on his account for some part of the 
two weeks he was hospitalized be- 
fore his death. (Most states have 
waiting periods of 3 to 10 days for 
this benefit.) The amount of com- 
pensation would be a certain per- 
centage of his weekly wages, with 
almost all states providing by law for 
certain minimum and maximum 
weekly payments. Under the work- 
men’s compensation laws of some 
states, a widow receives weekly pay- 
ments equal to a given percentage 
of her husband’s wages until she dies 
or remarries. Other states provide 
for such weekly payments for a spe- 
cified number of weeks. 


(3) “Blue Cross” provisions 
would apply in “A’s” case to cover 
costs of hospitalization within cer- 
tain limits specified in the “Blue 
Cross” policy. 

(4) Weekly indemnity would be 
paid under the group accident and 
sickness policy for the two weeks, 
less any “waiting period” prior to 
“A’s” death, and certain medical and 
surgical benefits would be payable 
depending on the provisions of the 
group medical and surgical expense 
policies. (Some policies provide that 
no medical and surgical expenses 
will be paid if such expenses are 
covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance.) After “A’s” death 
his beneficiaries would receive the 
face amount of the group life insur- 
ance. 

(b) If “A” should be totally dis- 
abled for one year, following a heart 


attack suffered while playing golf, 
being confined to a hospital for the 
first month and to his home during 
the other eleven months: 

(1) Neither “A” nor his de. 
pendents would be entitled to bene. 
fits under Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

(2) No benefits would be pay- 
able under the provisions of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Ben- 
efits are payable under workmen's 
compensation insurance programs 
only for injuries and disease in- 
curred in the course of employment 
or as a result of the insured’s em- 
ployment. 

(3) Benefits would be payable 
to “A” under the hospital service 
plan (“Blue Cross’) during the time 
that he is hospitalized. Most plans 
will cover at least 30 days of hos- 
pitalization. “A” would not be en- 
titled to any benefits under his hos- 
pital service plan for the period 
during which he is only confined to 
his home. 

(4) Weekly indemnity for a 
specified number of weeks may be 
payable to “A” under the group ac- 
cident and sickness insurance, sub- 
ject to a waiting period of perhaps 
7 or 14 days. Surgical and medical 
expense would be payable within 
the limits specified in the group 
surgical and medical expense policy. 

(c) If “A” should be confined 
to a hospital for 21 days following 
an emergency appendectomy : 

(1) No benefits would be pay- 
able under Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 

(2) No benefits would be pay- 
able under the provisions of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, since 
appendicitis is quite generally held 
not to be a compensable “accident” 
or occupational disease. 

(3) “A’s” hospitalization ex- 
pense for 21 days would be paid up 
to the limits specified under the hos- 
pital service plan (“Blue Cross’’). 

(4) Weekly indemnity would be 
payable to “A” under the group 
accident and sickness insurance sub- 
ject to a waiting period. Medical 
and surgical expenses would be pay- 
able under the provisions of the 
group surgical and medical expense 
insurance. These policies normally 
specify the amount of indemnity 
that will be provided for various 
types of surgical operations. 
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Organize for Sales—from page 19 


life insurance programming service. 
“How do you feel about that request, 
Mr. Prospect? Are you willing to 
gamble ten minutes of your time to 
see what this service is like?” 

I let him make the decision. If he 
says “No,” I won’t argue. 

I’ve written my potential prospect 
as polite a letter as I can devise on 
the best paper I can buy. I’ve called 
him and restated my simple request 
and I’ve tried to smile on the tele- 
phone as I talked to him. If he’s such 
a bigoted, narrow-minded moron at 
the age of thirty that he’s afraid to 
expose himself for ten minutes to 
the possibility of getting a new and 
helpful idea, I do not want to waste 
my time talking to him. On the aver- 
age, | get in every other time. 


First Personal Call 


The fourth step, for the man who 
grants permission, is to make the 
first personal call. When I reach his 
place of business, I seldom have to 
do much waiting—even in the case 
of the busy doctor with a waiting 
room full of patients. I feel privi- 
leged now to talk up to the recep- 
tionist, give her my name, tell her 
that I have the doctor’s permission 
to call on him for ten minutes, and 
tell her that I would appreciate it 
if she would watch her chance to 
work me in between patients. 

If the prospect comes out into his 
waiting room, or when I’m face to 
face with him, I say: “Mr. Prospect, 
I appreciate having this chance to 
meet you. Where can we sit down 
in private for ten minutes ?” 

Then he takes me to the private 
place. If he doesn’t, the interview is 
over as far as I’m concerned, I 
won't attempt to talk about his busi- 
ness and mine in front of a group of 
curious onlookers. If you ask for the 
private audience, you'll get it. 

I’ve asked him for ten minutes for 
a specific purpose and I’m going to 
be out of there in ten minutes or 
less unless he wants me to stay 
longer. So as soon as we are seated, 
I say: 

“Mr. Prospect, this programming 
service which I wrote to you about 
consists of three steps. They are 
these: 

“First, I sit down with a man who 
is interested in making a long range 
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plan for the correlation of his life 
insurance, Social Security, and the 
other assets in his estate so as to get 
the most out of those assets if he 
lives, and so as to guarantee that 
his family will get the most possible 
out of them if he dies. 

“To keep us on the track in the dis- 
cussion of his objectives, we’ve de- 
veloped a survey form which re- 
minds us of the things we ought to 
talk about. This is what it looks 
like (placing a standard printed 
survey form open on his desk before 
him). 


“The second step, Mr. Prospect, is 
for me to prepare, in my own office, 
a written review outlining the in- 
dividual’s own situation and show- 
ing him how far he has come along 
the road of his own objectives and 
what he must do in the future to 
complete his plans. No two of these 
briefs iook exactly alike since each 
situation is different, but here is a 
fairly representative one which we 
retyped with names changed to give 
persons like yourself an idea of what 
we do (placing a sample recom- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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mendation booklet before him—the 
content of this booklet is discussed 
in step #6). 

“The third and final step, Mr. Pros- 
pect, is that for my policyholders, I 
prepare audits of* their programs 
which are kept up to date through 
the years and which show them at 
all times exactly how they stand. 
Naturally I couldn't show you any- 


one else’s but I can show you my | 


own and it is just like the ones which 
I prepare for my clients (placing the 
audit of my own program before 
him). ’ 

“Now, sir, does this three-step 
process—getting the facts, setting up 
written recommendations based on 
the facts, and then following through 
from year to year with the up-to-date 
audit—szem to you to be the logical 
way to go about the planning of your 
own affairs?” 

What can he say but “yes”? And 
because I know that the question is 
loaded to get a “yes” answer, and 
because I don’t want to push anyone 
into letting me do this big job for 
them unless they are sincerely in- 
terested, I go on to say: “Well, sir, 
would you like to have this sort of 
job done for you?” 

If he again says “yes,” I say: 
“You'll remember, Mr. Prospect, 
that I asked you for ten minutes of 
your time. We've used about four 
of those minutes. In the remaining 
six, I couldn’t hope to get the in- 


formation which | would need in 
order to do a job like this for you. 
Now if you like, | can stay another 
hour and we can go into the details 
of your own situation. Or, if you 
would prefer, Ill be glad to come 
back at some definite future time.” 

The choice is his. But if he does 

want me to come back at a future 
time instead of going into the fact- 
finding interview then, I insist, po- 
litely but firmly, that the future time 
be specifically determined. 
— I won't sit still for the man who 
says: “Al, that’s fine—It’s just the 
sort of job I'd like to have done, but 
you can see how it is. I’m pretty 
busy and I never know exactly when 
I'll have more time, so tell you what 
you do—you stop in when you're in 
the neighborhood and we'll try to 
get together that way.” 

To heck with him! In the first 
place, his neighborhood might be 
fifty or one hundred miles from mine. 
And in the second place, | have more 
self-respect than to come crawling 
back time after time hoping to find 
him in a mood to give me some of 
his precious time. My time is pre- 
cious too. It’s worth at least $100 
a day. 

Besides, let’s be fair. We've had 
our chance to show him what we can 
do. If he isn’t sufficiently interested 
right now to give me an appoint- 
ment, well, I’ve failed. Maybe he’s 
too polite to come right out and say 
so. Maybe his refusal to give a 
definite appointment is his way of 
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saying, “No, 1m not interested,” 
That’s the wav I interpret it anyway. 

It takes about two of these ten. 
minute demonstrations''t6* get one 
fact-finding Interview. 

The fifth step, then, is thie fact. 
finding interview, As I conduct it, 
it’s the easiest part of the seven-step 
precess. Alt I do is take one of the 
printed survey forms, read the ques- 
tions and record the man’s answers, 
‘The reader will be familiar with the 
questions. Similar forms are pre- 
pared by all of the services and by 
most companies covering all aspects 
of a man’s personal and financial 
situation. 

In helping the individual to estab- 
lish his objectives for the protection 
of his family, I do deviate a little 
from the printed forms. On the top 
of a blank sheet of graph paper, | 
write the symbols—”%—%4—C—E 
—E—¥. Then I say: 

“Mr. Prospect, economists say that 
in the normal situation, if a man can 
set up a program which will do a job 
for him and his family in accordance 
with these symbols, he shoul: be 
safe. 
“This is what they mean (drawing 
on the graph paper as we talk) : the 
“14” stands for one-half of a man’s 
income after taxes for the period of 
vears while the children are small; 
the “14” stands for one-fourth of that 
income to his wife for the remainder 
of her life after the children are 
grown. The “C” is cash for last ex- 
penses—half a year’s income; the 
first “E” is for the education of the 
children. The last “'%” is for your 
own retirement—a monthly income 
equal to at least half of your earned 
income. 
“Let’s set up your objective chart on 
the basis of this formula and then 
you can tell me where it should be 
changed to fit your own situation.” 

Giving the prospect a_ starting 
point in this manner has seemed to 
me to simplify the fact-finding proc- 
ess and to cut about half an hour 
off the time normally required for 
a fact-finding interview. Most men 
are So vague about their objectives 
that unless they are given a starting 
point, the interview drags, becomes 
tiresome and they lose interest. At 
the conclusion of the fact-finding in- 
terview, I make an appointment for 
the closing interview in the home 
when the wife can be present. 

(to be continued) 
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The Mortgage Situation 
Benner—trom page 24 
gages and similar securities have 
tended to rise. 

Any fundamental change of this 
nature comes slowly and lasts for 
some time and usualy continues 
until there is a fundamental change 
in the level of business activity or 
in governmental credit policy. With 
all types of construction booming, 
with the level of business high and 
with stock prices steadily going up, 
it is not likely that the demand for 
credit will decrease and/or that our 
banking authorities will change their 
crecit policy in the near future. The 
rest of the year, therefore, is likely 
to be a period in which the balance 
in the money market will tend to 
be more and more in favor of the 
lender rather than the borrower. 

The upward trend in interest rates 
has been evident in both corporate 
and government securities since the 
turn of the vear. In mid-December 
the long-term 31%’s of 1978-83 were 
still selling above 110. By June 1, 
they were down to 10634. Similarly, 
from the end of November to the 
beginning of March the yield on 
90-day Treasury bills increased from 
0.90% to 1.41%. The Dow-Jones 
yield index of twenty municipal 
bonds rose during this period from 
around 2.20% to nearly 2.45%. 
Bankers’ acceptance and commercial 
paper were marked up by %-4% 
in January for the first time in nine- 
teen months, and later they were in- 
creased again. There is ample evi- 
dence that money is getting tighter. 

The rise in interest rates, as one 
would expect, has affected the mort- 
gage market. In particular, there 
has been a marked tightening in the 
market for VA mortgages. Last fall 
several of the large life insurance 
companies, in their eagerness to 
build up their portfolios, opened 
their books wide to thirty-year no- 
down payment VA loans. At the 
peak of the market some were pay- 
ing par for them. To7ay, however, 
a definite retreat from these generous 
terms is in progress among insur- 
ance companies, savings banks and 
other major lenders. 

Some institutions are now setting 
a maximum of twenty-five years on 
VA maturities. Others are insisting 
on 5%-10% down payments. Al- 
location schemes, in which sellers 
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offer a package of mortgages includ- 
ing both thirty-year and t wenty-five- 
year loans, are grow:ng increasingly 
popular. Lenders have likewise been 


talking tougher price-wise. In my 
opinion the going quotation for fairly 
good VA loans has slipped to 98%, 
and mortgages originating in less 
desirablé: parts of the country, or 


covering, more doubtful credit risks, 


are changing hands“at a full point 
less. Recently, I purchased for 98 
one-half million of good VA loans 
having a term of twenty-five years 
and with down payments of from 5 
to 10% 

There is every indication that the 
volume of government guaranteed 
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= SIOUX FALLS 


loans will increase at least for the 
next few months. This may be seen 
in the fact that the VA received ap- 
praisal requests for over 75,000 pro- 
posed and existing houses in January 
1955, more than twice the number 
it received in January 1954. This 
increase has continued since then 
and it now appears that the total 
volume of GI loans which will be 
closed this year may well be in ex- 
cess of 10% over the amount made 
in 1954 when lenders invested $4.3 
billion in these mortgages. A similar 
situation exists for FHA. In fact, 
this agency has been using up its 
insurance authorization so fast that 
(Continued on page 5!) 
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average home buyer in the FHA 
sample had been married over ten 
years, 

All of this evidence supports our 
belief that homes are most frequently 
bought when families expand to the 
point of having two, three, or more 
children. It would explain why the 
typical current home buyer in the 
FHA survey had been married ten 
years or more. 

What all this means, so far as the 
marriage rate goes, is that the rate 
of ten years ago, not the present 
rate, is the one affecting the present 
home market. And ten years ago the 
marriage rate was breaking all rec- 
ords, The all-time high was the 2.3 
million marriages in 1946. Home 
builders are now undoubtedly reap- 
ing a sales harvest from the “found- 
ing families” resulting from those 
marriages. Moreover, the evidence 
indicates that this pressure for home 





around 1.3 million) would saturate 
the market. This theory assumes 
erroneously that prospective home 
buyers are largely those establishing 
new households. This further dis- 
torts the picture by its assumption— 
again erroneous—that newlyweds, 
of whom there is a net annual in- 
crease currently of around four hun- 
dred thousand, are for the most part 
buyers of homes. 

Our experience at National Homes 
is that newlyweds seldom make 
good prospects for home buying. 
We recently made a survey of 1,250 
of our dealer’s customers in seven 
cities scattered across the country 
to check our impression. It turned 
out that in only two of these cities 
did newlyweds comprise more than 
five per cent of the buyers. These 
were Buffalo (twenty-five per cent) 

































eae ee 4 buying will continue, with another 
and Springfield, Ill. (thirty per : : 

cent ) This is supported by a 1952 upsurge after pe wares the army 
Canal Valeareity an dy which of “war babies,” which set records 






during World War II, commence 
themselves to marry and have chil- 
dren of their own. 


found that 63.9 per cent of pur- 
chasers of prefabricated homes are 
“founding families”: i.e., young 
couples with children under eight 
years of age. And only recently the 
Federal Housing Administration an- 
nounced that of 6,500 home buyers 
sampled in the first ten days of 
March, the typical buyer of a new 
home was 34.6 years old. Since the 
median age for marriage is now 
around 22 years, this means that the 








Pressures for Buying 







There are several other pressures 
for home buying: the great mobility 
of American families with one-fifth 
of the population relocating every 
year; the separating of doubled-up 
families, competent authorities claim- 
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ing that two million homes will be 
needed for these situations alone; 
and the age and consequent de. 
terioration of existing homes, over 
twenty-four million of which are 
more than thirty years old. The 
Twentieth Century Fund’s massive 
survey, America’s Needs and Re. 
sources, concludes in the recently 
revised edition that there will be a 
demand for 1.2 million homes a year 
until at least 1960, even though 
many more are really needed. 


Income Situation 


The third and overwhelmingly im- 
portant consideration is the dra‘ti- 
cally altered income situation of 
American families. The Department 
of Commerce recently reported that 
the average annual income of non- 
farm families was $6,393. Even 
since 1947 the families with incomes 
over $4,000 have increased by 
seventy per cent. Only 14.6 per 
cent of them earn less than $3,000 
a year. This astounding revolution 
in income distribution led the mag- 
azine House & Home to the con- 
clusion that it was the biggest ele- 
ment in the demand situation. It 
went on to say that each year the 
number of families who can afford 
a house costing $12,500 or more is 
increasing by over a million, while 
the number who cannot afford such 
a house diminishes by half a mil- 
lion. Whether such estimates are 
precisely correct is not so important 
as the indisputable fact that in recent 
years we have been having a dra- 
matic converging of the well known 
American desire for better homes 
and the means to buy them. This is 
one of the factors in the national 
economy which makes the home 
market of today an a¢tual market 
of serious buyers rather than the 
symptom of an unhealthy boom. 


Finally, there is the underlying 
confidence of people in the future 
growth of the economy. Without 
this the housing market could not 
be sustained. Fearful people don't 
make long-term financial commit- 
ments of the kind mortgages involve. 
At the same time they are buying 
realistically, according to their 
means. In a sense, they are casting 
a vote of confidence in themselves 
and their country. 
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Congress was asked to approve an 
emergency increase of $1.5 billion in 
its lending authority to keep it going 
until June 30th. Its total authoriza- 
tion now stands at over $22 billion. 

In view of these huge increases, 
what position as lenders ought we 
to take toward these long-term, low- 
equity mortgages? Should we buy 
them willy-nilly without inspection 
just government 
agency insures or guarantees them? 
Or do we have a responsibility to 
pass them, to see that the 
houses are well built and that the 
purchasers have adequate incomes to 
carry their loans, It is a moot ques- 
tion and there is no unanimity on 
it among lenders. 

Personally | think we do have 
such a responsibility and that the 
institution which | head underwrites 
all its mortgage loans irrespective 
of government guarantees. I think 
itis our duty to do so, 

Originally a supposedly temporary 
economic stimulant, the government- 
sponsored, long-term, low-equity 
mortgage has now become standard 


because some 


upon 


in real estate financing. Many mort- 
gage lenders, vividly recalling the 
collapse of real estate prices and the 
mass foreclosures of the 1930's take 
a dim view of this tvpe of mortgage. 
They may make these loans but do 
so with reluctance and genuine con- 
cern. While opinions differ over 
both the equity that should be re- 
quired and the maturity allowed, 
there is rather general agreement 
that the no-down payment, thirty- 
year mortgage is too great a devia- 
tion from sound lending practice 
and should be discontinued. 

But there is at least one improve- 
ment in the government-underwrit- 
ten mortgage over the typical 
mortgage of the 1920's, namely 
amortization. The present amortiz- 
ing mortgage forces a frequent pe- 
riodic repayment of principal, very 
small at first to be sure, but increas- 
ing rapidly in the late years of the 
mortgage. In the 1920’s mortgages 
called for infrequent principal pay- 
ments and those called for were 
often honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. Further, 
although FHA and VA checks on 
the mortgagor’s finances may not be 
very thorough, nevertheless they do 
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focus attention to a greater degree 
than was done in the 1920's on his 
ability to carry his mortgage. 
While much concern is manifested 
over the low or absence of equity 
in the typical government-backed 
mortgage, it should be noted that 
this equity was not as large in the 
1920's as it seemed. A careful ex- 
amination of the mortgage picture 
in the late 1920’s would disclose 
that despite a high book equity in the 
first mortgage the use of second and 
even third mortgages was so wide 
that in many cases the owner’s real 
equity was virtually nonexistent. I 
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suspect that there were apartments 
financed with little or no equity in 
them even before the days of the 60’s. 

Even more important than the 
rapid rise in the total mortgage debt 
outstanding is the ability of the bor- 
rowers to meet the carrying charges 
on their loans. Here is the real heart 
of the present mortgage problem. 
Unfortunately, while there are reli- 
able statistics on the total mortgage 
debt outstanding there are no official 
figures on its carrying costs. It 
seems likely, however, that the pro- 
portionate rise in the carrying 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Mortgage Situation 
Benner—Continued 

charges has been somewhat less than 
the increase in the total debt because 
of greater use of the government- 
backed mortgage with its longer pay- 
out period and its relative low inter- 
est rate. 

While the present carrying charges 
in relation to income may not be 
too burdensome for most borrowers, 
we must at the same time be mindful 
that mortgage debt is only one of 
several elements in the personal debt 
structure. Since other forms of per- 
sonal debt are also rising, it is clear 
that an increasingly large part of 
the average family income is locked 
in by loan repayments. Consumer 
and installment debt has been show- 
ing an even more rapid rise than 
mortgage debts. 

Differences of opinion about the 
desirability of the government- 
backed mortgage often appear to 
arise from a conflict between eco- 
nomic and _ sociological thinking. 
Many persons who are sympathetic 
to the problems of young families, 
and vitally interested in the nation’s 
progress feel that these generous 
terms may be doing the borrower a 
disservice by over-stimulating hous- 
ing and by encouraging the borrower 
to assume larger obligations than he 
can meet. Others, equally sincere, 
believe as strongly that even if these 
liberal terms do result in some ex- 
cesses and in forcing the family to 
budget closely they are increasing 
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the nation’s standard of living and 
strengthening its economy through 
wider home-ownership. As between 
these two views, I leave the reader 
to make his own choice. 


Conclusion 


My conclusions can be summa- 
rized somewhat as follows: 
(1) We are not over-built. The 
present rate of house building, how- 
ever, is excessive. 
(2) The difference between new 
family formations and the number 
of new building units constructed 
should not be taken as a measure of 
the excess of current new building. 
(3) The increase in the number of 
households occupied by one person 
is another new factor in the demand 
for housing. It is estimated that 
there are 5% million single-person 
households currently being main- 
tained. Given a reasonably high 
level of business activity, it is my 
belief that the country can support 
approximately one million new hous- 
ing units each year without becom- 
ing over-built. This calls for a re- 
duction from present levels of about 
250,000 to 300,000. 
(4) The building boom has been 
based upon cheap—perhaps 
cheap—credit. 
(5) The thirty-year, no-down pay- 
ment, GI loan should be abolished. 
Requirements should currently pro- 
vide for not less than a 5% down 
payment and there should be no 
more than a twenty-five-year ma- 
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turity on all GI and FHA loans, 
(6) Amortization on a thirty -year 
loan is too slow. It is doubtful cop. 
sidering the construction now hei 
used whether this rate takes care of 
depreciation. It certainly will not if 
the owner does not maintain the 
property in good condition, This js 
one of the very real dangers in the 
long-term, no-down-payment loan, | 
(7) While there is some reason for } 
thinking that the government may | 
make the terms of its guaranteed | 
loans more strict in the near future, 
I am afraid that in view of the po- 
litical implications, any stiffening of 
the terms will be moderate. 

(8) Private lenders are now begin- 
ning to show signs of increasing 
selectivity in the making of mort- 
gages. If the Federal Reserve 
authorities do not take _ steps 
to increase the money supply, the 
gradual firming of money rates 
which will take place because of the 
high level of business and speculative 
activity will be sufficient to slow 
down the building boom within the 
current year. Of this I have no 
doubt. 

(9) The demand for housing today 
which keeps the current boom run- 
ning is supported by high personal 
incomes and is based on very liberal 
mortgage terms. While I see no rea- 
son for fearing a marked decline in 
personal incomes in the near future, 
there is currently taking place a 
moderate stiffening of mortgage 
terms. 


(10) Conditions today call for mod- 
erate restrictions on mortgage credit. 
I am not recommending that we 
stop making mortgage loans. Ex- 
perience has shown that a_ well 
selected portfolio of amortized mort- 
gage loans secured by owner-oc- 
cupied dwellings is one of the best 
investments that a life insurance 
company can make. 

(11) Our country needs a thriving 
home building industry to be pros- 
perous. It is one of the principal 
functions of our institutions to 
finatice this industry. But we do not 
want to overfinance it so as to en- 
courage too much speculative build- 
ing and unwise home purchasing. 
There is no cause for alarm, about 
the present situation. All current 
conditions call for is the exercise of 
care and caution in this field. 
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to office efficiency 





PROGRAMATIC FLEXOWRITERS 













This machine which reads edge-punched 
cards or punched paper tape and auto- 
matically prepares documents and by- 
product tape for data processing was re- 
cently announced by Commercial Controls 
Corporation. The same machine also pro- 
vides for punching the master record cards 
or tape. It is completely flexible, and tape 
and cards can be used interchangeably. 
Edge-punched cards are a unit type record 
which permit easy identification, filing and 
handling of master records. They do not 










SIT-STAND-LEAN STOOL 













There are many jobs that require a 
“stand up” position, yet after a few hours 
fatigue reduces the employee's efficiency 





to a marked degree. The Ajusto Equip. 
replace punched paper tape, but, in some FOLDING TABLE : pe 


cases, make the preparation of forms and 
by-product tape easier and faster. Flexo- 
writers are available in 5-channel or 8- 
channel tape models. 







ment Company has developed this new 
Four models of this all purpose folding idea in seating to provide a quick easy 
table are available in a full range of way to give the employee relief. No tools 
popular sizes from 6 feet long by 30 are required to make adjustments from 
inches wide to 8 feet long by 36 inches 4 stool low enough to sit on to a high 
wide. Height is 30 inches. Special hing- leaning support. The seat tilts to any of 
ing of legs and braces give sturdier, wiggle four positions and the position of seat and 
free support while the styling increases foot plate are easily adjusted. 
seating capacity by providing free knee 
space at the legs and at the ends of the 












table. A simple positive action locking de- MERCHANDISER 
vice holds legs securely against accidental 
release. Tops are available in hardwood This new merchandiser lends itself 


plywood with blond or walnut finish, in readily for ground floor window display 
hardboard walnut with blond trim or in by an insurance agency. While the turm- 


plastic of standard and special colors. A tgble display rotates in eye-catching 
product of the James P. Luxem Company. fashion, a changeable sales or advertising 
message travels across the lower portion. 
The message tape accommodates from 18 
to 25 words (115 characters) and can be 
read in approximately twenty seconds. 
The 6” turntable operates from the mes- 
sage tape by means of all-nylon gears. 
The unit operates satisfactorily with a 
weight load of up to 10 pounds. The stand 
is of wrought iron in black Japan finish 
and the turntable and case is finished in 
gray, green or bronze. Available from 
Salescaster, Inc. in stand heights of 22 
inches or 11 inches. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 













(1) +Programatic Flexowriters 





[) Folding Table 
() Desk Organizer DESK ORGANIZER 


This unusual desk organizer and letter 
writing pcrtfolio has been designed in 
[1] Merchandiser simulated leather by the Serolite Corpora- 
tion to keep correspondence and business 
papers neat and orderly and act as an aid 
for correspondence when travelling. It is 
CE ee ee conveniently sized (9%4” x 11%”) to hold 
normal 842” x 11” letter sized stationery 
and has additional plastic pockets which 
(REESE en eee hold business cards, envelopes, postage, 
etc. A desk organizer is also available 
with pockets on both sides. A name can 
be gold stamped on the cover. 
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Yes, this is insurance “arithmetic” of one type. 
It is a typical formula for processing cash sur- 
render values—electronically! Today, by IBM 
electronic data processing machines, this and 
many other insurance problems are being han- 
dled with greater speed and accuracy than ever 
before possible! 


Insurance formulas like this bear directly on 
another kind of arithmetic . . . figuring the cost 
of processing your insurance data. With IBM 
electronic equipment you'll cut those costs. You'll 
save days and even weeks in the processing of 
policy values, policy reserves, figuring agents’ 
commissions, preparation of mortgage tables, 


INSURANCE 





ARITHMETIC 


computation of dividends . . . any of the now 
time-consuming and costly data processing jobs. 


Now, you can simplify your transition to IBM 
electronics. IBM punched card data processing 
machines can serve as the logical stepping stone. 
You'll realize a gradual growth in efficiency 
while steadily building toward the full and re- 
warding efficiencies of IBM electronics. For 
complete information, contact your local IBM 
representative, or write: LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT, International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





DATA 
PROCESSING 








WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 








Executive-type office of 
the manager of the marine 
department is separated 
from marine underwriting 
by oak-and-glass panels. 
Entire office is steel-made. 




































Parallel row of desks line the main floor 
underwriting departments. Each desk is 
self-contained, with occasional supple- 
mentary filing provided by two-drawer 
desk-height files on the left. Side chairs 
with glides are for visiting brokers. 


Transcript stations 
such as these handle 
correspondence for 
the entire New York 
office. Note the rec- 
ords and other kinds 
of correspondence 
equipment necessary 

56 for any type of job. 





HEN THE AETNA Insurance 
W company “opened for busi- 
ness” in Hartford, Conn., in 1819, 
it had a capital stock of $15,000, a 
list of salaried employees that con- 
sisted of the secretary (salary $225 
for six months) and a clerk, and an 
office that was organized when the 
secretary simply cleared up the desk 
in his law office, emptied two 
drawers for Aetna papers and rec 
ords, and got ready for work. ‘To- 
day, with total capital funds equal- 
ling $69,245,317, the Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Group has 3,619 em- 
ployees on its staff, and branch 
offices throughout the country. 
The simple systems and proce- 
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dures that characterized the one 
desk office have, of course, receded 
into a happy past, and with growth 
and progress that has made Aetna 
one of the country’s most respected 
insurance groups has come an in- 
creasing interest on the part of man- 
agement in improved office methods, 
employee efficiency, and time and 
space saving equipment. This inter- 
est is clearly reflected in the com- 
pany’s annual report, where we read 
of “constantly reviewing office op- 
erations in the light of cost analysis, 
centralized functions, and the sub- 
stitution of electronic machines for 
repetitive clerical functions.” 

A striking example of the way 
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W. R. SEABERG 
Art Metal 
Construction Company 


this “constant reviewing” has been 
able to blend modern, functional 


methods with the loyalties and tradi- 
tions of this historic company was 
recently afforded by the standard- 
ization that took place at the New 


York office at 100 William Street. 
As with most companies that ex- 
perience a steady, cumulative growth 
over a long period of time, many of 
the departments at Aetna had “just 
growed and growed,” some to the 
point where they became unwieldly 
in the overall set-up. Similar de- 
partments requiring close liaison 
were located in different parts of the 
building. Equipment varied within 
(Continued on the next page) 


The Chief Accountant 
has his office arranged 
to handle voluminous 
paper work and to serve 
as conference room for 
the whole department. 
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Policy endorsement forms of 
every conceivable kind are kept 
on hand in this modular flat- 
file. The 18 inch drawers are 
divided into trays, each one of 
which contains a quantity of 
different endorsement blanks. 


A complete history on 
all policies written by 
the company is kept in 
the central filing depart- 
ment. Each cabinet has 
a capacity of 133 inches. 





booklets 


P204—Make Mine King Size 


This booklet describes a completely indi- 
vidual and effective type of display for 
sales promotion, convention exhibits or 
any other position needing an eye-catcher. 
Prints 


as large as 5° by 10° made in 
one piece or others as large as sign 
boards made in sections can be pro- 


duced from negatives as small as 24/4" by 
2%". They incorporate size, shape, portabil- 
ity, durability and all of the amazing realism 
and versatility of the camera. 


P205—Offset Application Ideas 


This is a folio of offset duplicating plates 
application ideas for saving time and money 
in the operation of your office. Individual 
sheets show actual examples of how direct 
image paper plates have been used in buy- 
ing, converting, selling, accounting and in 
miscellaneous categories. They are intended 
to stimulate thinking on how the saving 
features of this method of duplicating have 
been capitalized on by various firms, most 
of them not in the insurance field. 


P206—Dial Your Way to Success 


Basically the success of an organization 
may be said to depend on; (1) the proper 
use of employees’ time and effort, (2) the 
spirit of teamwork in the organization and 
(3) effective supervision. These three fac- 
tors depend, in turn, on the communications 
that bind executive to executive, supervisor 
to worker, department to department and 
so on all down the line. Such communica- 
tions are the life-blood of modern business 
operations. This booklet tells the story of 
more ful b operations through 
better telephone service over a system which 
handles the entire load of “inside calls." 
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Standardization—Continued 


departments, making it difficult to 
establish performance standards for 
employees. Paper work was not 
flowing as rapidly as it could have 
with proper functional equipment. 

As management saw it, the solu- 
tion to the problem of increasingly 
complex paper work, additional per- 
sonnel and inter-departmental liaison 
lay in a carefully planned program 
of standardization and integration. 
Interviews with department heads 
and clerks, time studies of filing 
operations, charting of inter-depart- 
mental work flow, space utilization 
studies, and the examination of com- 
parative equipment were the first 
steps taken to implement this pro- 
gram. 

On the basis of this “review,” it 
was decided to standardize all de- 
partments with functional steel o‘tice 
furniture and special filing systems 
manufactured by the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company of Jamestown, 
New York. The wide range of 
equipment available, it was felt, 
would enable Aetna to care for its 
middle-echelon clerical employees 
and still provide for the many “spe- 
cial situations.” 

Standardization and _ integration 
were made to complement each other 
right down the line. The modern- 
ization of the accounting and tabulat- 
ing department, for example, meant 
that the long-contemplated switch to 
I.B.M.’s punched card system could 
at last be made. And isolated de- 
partments, such as the transcribing 
room, could be made to feel impor- 
tant parts of the insurance team by 
being given comfortable, job-engi- 
neered equipment. 


Central Filing 


Central filing is one of the busiest 
departments at 100 William Street. 
As soon as a policy is written and 
coded, it is sent here for filing. Any 
information that may be required 
regarding a particular policy during 
its period of coverage—such as re- 
newal dates, audits, claims—must 
be obtained from these ever-busy 
files. Here too index and expiration 
cards are filed, so that renewals may 
be determined at a glance. Again, 
whenever rate changes occur or 
claims are reported on, further de- 
mands are made upon Central Filing. 


To provide swift, easy operation 
of this active file room, Aetna jp. 
stalled double rows of five-drawer 
files, arranged back to back to afford 
the most efficient use of space, Each 
five drawer file has a capacity oj 
133 inches of usable space, thereby 
permitting concentration of policies 
in a limited number of files. . ,. 
Important factors also for this all- 
female department are the height 
of the files (only six inches above 
that of a four drawer file), making 
for easy accessibility without reach- 
ing, and the fact that the automatic 
drawer action makes the guides to 
the policies visible the instant the 
drawer is opened. 


Terminal Digit Filing 


A terminal digit system, which 
management finds reduces filing time 
by approximately 25%, is used in 
conjunction with revolving pre-filing 
dises. Set up at table height in the 
center of Central Filing, each disc 
supports an accordion-like band of 
open flaps in which policies can be 
rapidly arranged according to ter- 
minal numbers. When removed, they 
are in numerical order and_ ready 
for successive filing. 

Standard Art Metal filing equip- 
ment adapted to special needs can 
be found in every department. The 
marine policy endorsement file, for 
example, contains forms of various 
sizes on almost every conceivable 
marine policy that might ever be 
written by the company. As these 
forms must be immediately acces- 
sible in quantity at all times, there 
was provided a modular combination 
of 18” flat drawer tray files arranged 
in a single unit. Each flat drawer 
is divided into individual trays con- 
taining supplies of the various 
blanks. The entire unit, consisting 
of fifty-four drawers, is arranged 
on an adjustable base in the center 
of the department. 

The investment in “desk person- 
nel” is probably greater in the in- 
surance field than in any other busi- 
ness. “The distinction between office 
and plant just does not hold in 
this field. With the desk employee 
being the all-important man, the 
provision of well-tooled work sta- 
tions becomes an imperative. 

All general clerical workers at 
Aetna were provided with 55” desks 
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that would permit them to handle 
paper work without 
crowding or confusion. To eliminate 
the need for supplementary filing in 
clerical areas, and to cut down the 
time usually spent in “traveling” 
from one section of the office to the 
other, each desk was arranged to 
accommodate all filing needs of the 
job. 

In specialized departments, such 
as the transcribing room, extra care 
was taken to find just the right 
combination for efficient perform- 
ance. Working with a minimum of 
interruption and contact with other 
departments at what is basically a 
grinding task, employees of this de- 
partment could easily become subject 
to fatigue and boredom, To prevent 
this, a light, spacious room was pro- 
vided where desks could be placed 
well apart to give a feeling of pres- 
tige and privacy. Double pedestal 
desks with fixed platforms for noise- 
less 1.B.M. typewriters replaced 
conventional desks and __ stands. 
Edison Televoice machines, which 
record the dictation from the vari- 
ous departments on plastic discs 
which are then played back by the 
transcriber, placed on each 
desk. Conventional office chairs were 
replaced by posture chairs with foam 
leather cushions. 

The interest evinced by manage- 
ment here has played an important 
part in raising morale and in mak- 
ing the employees of this department 
realize they are an important part 
of the insurance team. 


were 


Desk Has Two Functions 


In the underwriting department, 


on the main floor, where Aetna 
“meets the public,” each desk unit 
has been arranged to serve two 


functions—both as a work station 
for the occupant and as a “private 
office” where the underwriter can 
confer with the broker. Space is 
used as a divider and to afford each 
individual a feeling of privacy. 
Lightweight aluminum side chairs, 
with rubber cushioned glides for 
noiseless movement, are provided 
for visitors at each desk. 

Each underwriter has his double 
pedestal desk arranged to care for 
all his working needs. Forms, blanks, 
tate books, working policies are 
housed within the desk in box and 
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the right time for 
better letterheads? 


With the new, brighter white in 
WESTON BOND, now is the time to 
switch to perfection in rag content paper. 
For distinctive character and attractive 
economy in letterheads with matching 
envelopes, ask your printer for 


ON BOND 


free: Sample Book. Write Dept. BE. 





BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 





vertical file drawers specially ar- 
ranged for the underwriter’s paper 
requirements. 

In modernizing and “reviewing,” 
Aetna has sacrificed little of its old 
dignified simplicity. There is a 
generous use of space, a respect for 
the values of the individual em- 
plovee, that is nowhere more evident 
than in the interest management 
takes in its interior departments. 
Not only in the main offices acces- 
sible to the public, but also behind 
the scenes, where the immense paper 
work of “insuring’ is carried on, 
Aetna has taken the time and effort 
to insure all of its employees with 
the right tools and the right environ- 
ment for their job with “old Aetna.” 





ELECTRONIC INSTALLATION 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA has ordered one 
of International Business Machines’ 
No. 705 electronic data processing 
machines. The machine will be used 
by Mutual and its companion life 
insurance company, United Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Omaha, 


for phases of policyowner account- 
ing. 

The machine will initially be ap- 
plied to phases of premium collec- 
tion, premium accounting, premium 
and claim statistics, agency statistics, 
rate calculations, actuarial computa- 
tions, and file maintenance. 

Starting its study in May, 1954, 
Mutual of Omaha and United of 
Omaha have investigated, with their 
joint staffs, the various electronic 
machines currently offered for sale. 
The large volume of transactions to 
be handled and the variety of uses 
to which the system will be put re- 
quired extensive research. 
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MPLOYEE RELATIONS is the name 

given to the day-to-day contacts 
between management (all who have 
supervisory and managerial respon- 
sibilities ) and the employees, arising 
out of direct work relationships as 
well as the indirect contacts stem- 
ming from employment. Quite often 
reference is made specifically to the 
end-results of the relationships 
rather than to the means of contact. 
Usually we mean both ways, means 
and results—the total group attitude 
toward the work, the company and 
its management. We must recognize 
the thing called esprit de corps be- 
cause it does exist. Why it exists 
and reflects itself in the organization 
and what affects it, is as interesting 
as it is important. Companies are 
like people in that some, no matter 
how hard they try, never can favor- 
ably influence the employees, with 
the result that relationships degrade 
into a contest between management 
and the employees. 


Desire for Recognition 


Underlying the whole fabric of 
employee relationships is the one 
basic factor—i.e., the desire for 
recognition. Management wants it 
and usually gets it—the employees 
want it and have varying degrees of 
success in satisfying the ego. Why 
do companies have “house publica- 
tions?” Why do companies give 
service pins and service awards? 
The basic reason is obviously the 
recognition of the employee and his 
attainments. This type of recogni- 
tion is effective and certainly is not 
costly. 

A reasonably comprehensive list 
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How to Improve Employee Relations 


factors which affect morale of 
the employees would, in our opinion, 
include the following : 
1. The extent to which communica- 
tions are carried on between levels 
(vertically ) and within levels (hori- 
zontally). This was covered in our 
May, 1955, column. 
2. The availability of management 
and its willingness to give time to 
employees’ problems (Ibid, May 
1955). 
3. The recognition given to em- 
ployees for above average service at- 
tainments. This includes financial as 
well as non-financial recognition. 
4. The economic security of the em- 
ployee in terms of the success of the 
company and its probabilities of 
perpetuation. 
5. The skill of supervision in han- 
dling human relations aspects of 
their work as well as their skill in 
occupational pursuits. 
6. The disciplinary atmosphere un- 
der which the employees work. 
7. The location and physical envi- 
ronment under which the work is 
carried on. 
8. The type of employee hired by 
management—they (the employees) 
must be capable of responding to 
fair treatment. “It takes two to 
tango” as the song goes and it takes 
two responsible persons to create a 
satisfactory contract, each respond- 
ing to the ovations of the other. 
“Criticize if necessary, but never 
ignore” is a fundamental psycho- 
logical adage which contains the 
basic philosophy of recognition. 
Children will turn to mischievous 
conduct in order to win recognition 
not attained by merit. Employees 
will resist being cataloged as non- 


of 


GUY FERGASON 


entities by management. Each, re- 
gardless of his economic, political or 
social status, wants recognition. Just 
ignore the secretary of a V.I.P. and 
learn from bitter experience the 
power of a woman. By-pass supervi- 
sion in work assignments and see 
how soon the atmosphere becomes 
charged with resentment. 

Recognition can take many forms 
—one form is financial. Financial 
recognition includes salary increases 
for meritorious performance on the 
same position—this is usually con- 
trolled by the establishment of mini- 
mal and maximal rates for each 
position so that salary increases 
given as recognition for good per- 
formance will not carry the individ- 
ual’s actual rate above the related 
value established for the position. 
Financial recognition includes salary 
increases attendant with promotions 
to higher rated positions. Financial 
recognition may take the form of 
privileges which often accompany 
higher level positions. Use of com- 
pany cars, club memberships, longer 
vacations (which may also be related 
to long service as well as higher 
positions ) and the extended expense 
account have financial value to the 
recipient. 

Recognition which takes the form 
of non-financial awards may include 
larger desks, rugs, drapes, and other 
tangible evidences of attainment. 
Publicity in the company paper, per- 
sonal letters of congratulations from 
management, service pins, and pub- 
lic recognition in trade periodicals 
and journals are also forms of recog- 
nition which feed the ego and go a 
long way in satisfying the urge to 
(Continued on page 62) 
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: Now...get amazing management control and cut costs 
_ with the new electronic UNIVAC FILE-COMPUTER 


For the small or medium-sized 
Life company, the new Univac 
File-Computer opens unexplored 
mathematical possibilities for 
calculating premium rates, re- 
serves, non-forfeiture values and 
dividends. With huge capacities 
for storing facts, it is available to 
calculate at millisecond speeds, 
special studies and statistics on 
mortality, health, and accidents. 

Now medium-size and large in- 
surance firms can calculate with 
checked accuracy, actuarial or 
rating requirements for new spe- 
cial features in policies with wide 
appeal to individuals or to groups. 
Now your firm can process tre- 
' mendous quantities of paper- 
_ work at fantastic speeds... with 
| fantastic savings. 


ELECTRONIC SPEED WITH 
YOUR PRESENT RECORDS 


The File-Computer gives you 
electronic-speed accounting, un- 
derwriting, and statistics...using 
your present records. This com- 
mon language system uses any 
type of input or output— punched 
cards, magnetic tape, paper tape, 
electric typewriter, or adding 
machine keyboard and printing 
units. 


The File-Computer now elimi- 
nates many of the manual or ma- 
chine steps needed with the usual 
punched-card methods to relate 
new data with information on 
file. Designed for fast random 
access, it eliminates almost en- 
tirely, sorting, batching, merging 
and collating. 

It figures interest and amorti- 
zation for mortgages, bonds, and 
other investments with hitherto 
impossible speed and accuracy. 
It may be used to write record 
sheets and refer to rates stored 
on the drums, simultaneously 
producing tapes used to write the 
policy itself, and to prepare a 
punched card for accounting use 
—all records agreeing. 


PREMIUM NOTICES 
PRODUCED AUTOMATICALLY 


Vital functions, once dependent 
on the human element are auto- 
matically controlled by the Uni- 
vac File-Computer. It spots due 
dates and produces premium 
notice tapes used to prepare the 
premium notices automatically. 
It makes comparisons to show 
what policies were paid and 
whether they were paid as re- 
corded. And you can be sure it’s 
accurate... with automatic self- 
checking, reruns are unnecessary. 


See how the Univac File-Com- 
puter can open new horizons for 
your firm. Consult with our in- 
surance representative. In the 
meantime, send for brochure 


Save 50% of Filing Space! 


KOMPAKT files give you an 
extra drawer in every file with- 
out adding tothe height or width! 
Letter or legal size, 3 drawers re- 
place the standard 2; 4 replace 3; 
5 replace 4; 6 replace 5. If you 
now use 4-drawer files you can 
save 50% of your present floor 
space with smooth-rolling, 
streamlined, sturdy KOMPAKT 
files. See our representative. 
Send for folder LBV692. 


Flemington. Brand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1759, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 


Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. | 


TM960 
(UNIVAC F-C) 


LBV692 
(KOMPAKT) 























Employee Relations—from page 60 


be appreciated. The urge for ap- 
preciation cannot be compared to 
the purely feminine desire to be 
loved—it is not so personal and 
demanding in its scope. We men- 
tion this, not to be facetious, but to 
disabuse the idea that there must be 


more than the practical reasons for 


recognition. Giving credit where 
credit is due is one of the best ways 
of rewarding emplovees—do not be 
penurious with your praise, but 
please do be sincere. 

People want to be associated with 
success whether it be personal or 
indirectly applicable through their 
employment. People like to think 
that their attainments are deserved 
and not too easy to attain. We can 
put this another way, employees ap- 
praise management’s ability (and do 
a surprisingly accurate job of it, too) 
and if they think that the company 
is losing ground, the better type of 
employees will seek employment 
elsewhere. This also pertains to 
companies, having capable present 
management, but having no under- 
studies ready to step in and run the 
outfit when present management 
leaves, either by death or retirement. 
The perpetuation of an enterprise, 
sound and efficient management and 
successful operations are necessary 
in order to attract and retain efficient 
career employees. When confidence 
in management policies and prac- 
tices is lacking, the morale of the 
employees will be low. It is possible 
to fool management, but the em- 
ployees can’t be fooled for long. 


Respect of Employees 


We have already used more than 
our share of cliches in this article 
so perhaps another one will not 
matter too much. The one we want 
to use here is “that employees do 
not respect a sucker.’” Employees, 
as a group, do not react favorably 
to a situation in which some of them 
are getting away with “murder” in 
the form of tardiness, absenteeism, 
long coffee breaks, shirking respon- 
sibilities and careless work attitudes 
while others are giving a full share 
of cooperation, carrying their assign- 
ments to a successful conclusion. 
This is particularly true when man- 
agement is unaware of the situation 
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and, therefore, rewards all the em- 
ployees by the same standard, thus 
placing mediocrity on the same basis 
as merit. 

Discipline in industry has deterio- 
rated badly during the past ten 
years. Employees do not fear fair 
and impartial discipline which rec- 
ognizes each employee’s conduct. 
Employees, to the contrary, prefer 
to work under strict, but under- 
standable rules. They (the em- 
ployees) would prefer to cast their 
lot with an employer who (1) tells 
them what he wants; (2) expects a 
high standard of performance; and 
(3) rewards those who meet those 
standards. It is when the employees 
are leveled by a low common stand- 
ard with no recognition of those who 
are willing and capable of producing 
a higher, volume of work, that 
morale and attitude suffer. 

It is about time that supervision 
set the standard of punctuality, at- 
tendance and good work habits, for 
it is in that group that the example 
is established. Let's start to enforce 
the office hours, limit the coffee- 
break to no more than fifteen min- 
utes in the morning and afternoon 
and set standards for production. 
Let the employees know what you 
expect and why you expect it—yes. 
you'll lose a few employees, but 
invariably they will be the fringe 
producers who can only survive in 
an atmosphere of careless indiffer- 
ence. 

As we have said in our other 
articles, environment has an indirect 
influence on production and a direct 
influence on attitude. Cleanliness of 
the office is a factor in morale. Em- 
ployees respond favorably to a clean, 
well appointed office. When man- 
agement fails to provide the neces- 
sary conveniences such as drinking 
water and cups, toilet facilities, 
towels and coat racks, the employees 
feel that if management doesn’t care, 
why should they “beat their brains 
out” on the job. 

Proper equipment is important in 
doing a good job. Pride is seldom 
present when handicaps are placed 
in the way of production. Work is 
delayed when there are insufficient 
calculating and adding machines. 
The old idea that employees could 
work on orange crates as long as 
pay day wasn’t delayed has been 
refuted hundreds of times. One com- 


pany had a terrific turnover in female 
personnel because the “girls were 
snagging their nylon hose on old 
splintery, wooden chairs.” Another 
company lost many of their efficient 
employees because the office was 
infested with roaches (management 
refused to hire an exterminator) 
from a restaurant in the building, 
Another office provided no towel 
service and encountered continuing 
griping by the employees. These are 
not exaggerations—convenience oj 
location, eye-appealing decorations, 
and good facilities by themselves will 
not produce a high morale factor, 
but couple them with sound manage. 
ment, adequate salaries and personal 
recognition and the combination js 
unbeatable. 


Type of Employee Hired 


We talk about the responsiveness 
of the employee and some of our 
management acquaintances say that 
“employees don’t seem to care no 
matter what is done for them.” 
There are some employees who are 
incapable of gratitude, loyalty and 
good work habits. They are the 
habitual gripers who expect the 
world to take care of them. 

Our suggestion is to do a better 
job of employment—screen the em- 
ployees. Find out what motivates 
them. Give applicants an aptitude 
battery. See if they are capable of 
doing the work. Inability to do the 
work and lack of interest in the work 
will cause chronic discontentment 
which will be turned against the job 
and the employer, There is great 
respect for ability and the employees 
admire another employee or a super- 
visor that “knows his stuff.” 

This may seem “wishy-washy” to 
many men of management, but the 
fact remains that morale stems from 
the total of many factors which 
enter into the employment picture. 
mployees want to be recognized 
and appreciated and they are willing 
to do that which is necessary to earn 
recognition if they think there is a 
chance. Many of us have been away 
from the actual work desk for a 
long time—we are involved in man- 
agement affairs with a great deal of 
latitude in our activities. We have 
forgotten the problems of day-to-day 
detail and the work-a-day world of 
the average employee. If we would 
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give more thought to our employee 
relations and the eight factors which 
affect morale, we would find a much 
better team spirit and we would get 
a lot of personal satisfaction from 
the end results. We do know that the 
psychological frustrations of work- 
ing for a living give rise to almost 
as much absenteeism as the common 
cold. Absenteeism is a business cost 
even though we may not give it its 
specific listing on the statement of 
income and expense. 





JUMBO CARDS 


CoLORFUL JUMBO FLASH CARDs have 
been designed by The Carr Organiz- 
ation for use as “door openers” to 


greater returns trom customers as 





well as new business prospects. 


Large (35 square inches) blank | 


cards, they are printed in four colors 
on good quality index stock and may 
be imprinted with a sales message or 


announcement by letterpress, offset, | 


multigraph or mimeograph. 


The cards can be mailed for 1%c | 
with a third class permit or for | 


2c as regular third class mail. 


Additional copy can be printed on | 


the address side if desired. 


MAIL BAG HOLDER 


A DOUBLE MAIL BAG HOLDER, most 
helpful for use in sorting and han- 
dling of mail is manufactured by the 
W. A. Charnstrom Company. The 
holders are made in two sizes to 
hold two or four mail bags. 

Both types are of strong tubular 
steel construction with unique ad- 
justable bag hooks. Both types fold 
compactly for storage. 


For July, 1955 








MODEL 444 


. CHOOSE THE RIGHT 
% * 
You can’t go wrong on this guaranteed sini ath nie. ene 


desk set... with its giant ink fountain-base YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER 
that automatically fills the pen and keeps it 
ready to write a full page or more when- ye 
ever you take it from its socket. 2556 

2550 

Medium stub 

> 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 9314M 
Carter) 


Your regular dealer will be glad to (Also public counter vse) 
let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 
Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk 

for 30 days with the understanding you Cn tra Fine 
can return it for a full refund if you 9550 


don’t agree it’s the best you’ve ever used. A Yj a 
2668 


® DESK 
PEN 
SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1966, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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Billing Monthly Premiums 


HOWARD M. WATNE 
Assistant Secretary 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


UR COMPANY Is NOW in the 

process of changing its monthly 
premium billing procedure to a sys- 
tem based on a coupon booklet 
billed annually to each monthly pay- 
ing policyholder. 

The book is a complete unit em- 
ploying the snap out carbon principle 
and using the fan fold printing 
method of Uarco Business Forms. 
We are also provided with an at- 
tached cover that can be folded over 
the face of the book. One half of 


this cover will be perforated, avail- 
able as a change of address form. 

We have approximately six thou- 
sand monthly premium paying pol- 


icyholders. Under our current 
method, monthly premium notices 
are only sent when the policyholder 
pays the current monthly premium. 

Monthly premium notice prepara- 
tion is maintained approximately 
three months in advance of the 
month due. All premium billing is 
done on I.B.M. equipment. 


The current monthly billing pro- 
cedure therefore requires approxi- 
mately seventy-two thousand bill- 
ings per year with the attendant 
tabulating equipment time, clerical 
handling, material and mailing costs. 

The new annual coupon book, 
prepared on I.B.M. equipment, re- 
duces the billing down to six thou- 
sand per year. The cost of the com- 
plete coupon book is nine cents 
including the return preprinted 
gummed labels and the one mailing 
envelope and address insert. The 
postage will be three cents. This 
makes a total of twelve cents per 
book, or one-third of the cost of 
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the annual postage charge alone. 

The approximate total annual 
savings to the company is estimated 
at $1 per policyholder. 

The size of the annual coupon 
book was determined pretty much 
by the printers and tabulating equip- 
ment requirements. To address the 
book, we use a name and address 
insert, run off on continuous form 
on the tabulating equipment. 

However, we are taking advan- 
tage of this necessity by expanding 
the mailing insert to include, sales 
promotional material and/or addi- 
tional information to the monthly 
premium paying policyholders. 

The policy number will be shown 
on the mailing inserts which are run 
off in the same order as the annual 
coupon Look so that they may be 
readily matched for mailing in a 
standard No. 9 window envelope. 

Our first billing on this new an- 
nual coupon book was planned for 
the January 1955 anniversary policy- 
holders. However, we also contem- 
plate to include in this first mailing 
all policyholders who have at least 
four months premiums remaining 
prior to the next anniversary date. 
This means, of course, that we will 
detach the coupons not needed in 
those cases. We estimate this would 
be the break-even point on a cost 
basis. 

The following is a brief resumé 
of the tabulating equipment prepara- 
tion of the book. However, it must 
be noted that it is peculiar to our 
own manner of operation. We wish 
to point out that a large number of 
our old policies provide for a so- 
called “guaranteed annual divi- 
dend.” The insured has the con- 
tractual right to use 1/12 of this 
annual dividend in reduction of his 


monthly premium. 

The book contains twelve stub 
notices covering the anniversary 
year of the policy. These stubs are 
numbered by payment number, start- 
ing with the anniversary month. 

The No. 1 stub will contain, in 
addition to the premium, any divi- 
dend or loan interest payable. In 
order that the following notices 3, 
5, 7, 9 and. 11 will be correct, a 
system of blockouts has been set up 
to eliminate the dividend and loan 
interest from printing. We also 
print two totals. One is the total 
due on the No. 1 stub including 
dividend and loan interest. This 
total is blocked out on all following 
notices. The second total contains 
only the premium due minus any 
guaranteed dividend. 

The stubs numbered 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 on the left of the center per- 
foration will not present any prob- 
lems as they contain only the pre- 
mium and = guaranteed dividend 
amounts. Since the amount counters 
are split wired, the information not 
desired is hammerlocked out. 

The staggered system of the 
month boxes allows us to throw a 
constant “X” into the correct an- 
niversary month and it will fall into 
the correct month due on each of 
the stubs following. 

We only show the policy number 
and the name of the insured on the 
notices. The policy number, name 
of the insured and the constant “X” 
indication may be set up either bv 
the I.B.M. No. 402 or No. 403 
multiple line printing method. 

We feel that we have solved con- 
siderably, with this new method, the 
problem of monthly premium notice. 


Reprinted from ‘The Interpreter,’ published 
by the Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Association. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
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obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
Micro 
Open Shelf Files 
Portable 


3 
4 
5. 
2. 

6. 4 

7. Rota 
8. Stench 
3. 


14 


Stenci 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


MISCELLANEOUS 


76. 
77. 
8 l 7 


Business Forms 


. Duplicating Supplies 
. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 

. Paper Perforators 


Pens 
Pencils 
Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justitier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


. Cord Cover 
. Holder 

. Index 

. Silencer 

. Stands 


PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 
. Fire Extinguishers 
. Fire Protection Service 


Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Sarde 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 


Filing Systems 
Office nce 
Photocopying 


Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104, 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 


Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


Silencer for Dictating 











SPECIAL LOW NET COsT policies are 
being issued by a majority of Agency 
Management Association companies, 
it was revealed in a study released 
by the association. 

Reporting on a survey of one 
hundred and thirty-four companies, 


LIAMA notes “an _ accelerating 
trend” toward issuance of special 
policies. These companies intro- 


duced more special plans during the 
first four months of 1955 than during 
any other previous full calendar year. 

LIAMA asked each company to 
list policies with a twenty-year net 
cost or average net premium which 
set the policies apart from others 
issued. Each company was _ also 
asked to select its one lowest twenty- 
year net cost policy and answer 
specific questions about it. 

Do companies reduce the rate of 
commission to the agent on sale of 
special policies? More than one-half 
said they do. 

LIAMA’s report shows that com- 
mission rates on special policies are 
reduced in: 42% of the $1 billion 
U. S. companies ; 60% of the $150 
million to $1 billion U. S. companies ; 
65% of the under $150 million U. S. 
companies ; and 7% of the Canadian 
companies. 

Companies reported a wide vari- 
ation of net cost figures, leading 
LIAMA to suggest that low net 
cost of itself may not always be the 
determining factor in the sale of life 
insurance. Non-participating ordi- 
nary plans varied from a low of $1.35 
per $1,000 per year for twenty years 
to a high of $8.47. 

One out of every three companies 
reported development of sales pres- 
entations “specifically for their spe- 
cial policies.” From comments of 
reporting agency officers, LIAMA 
concluded: “there is reason to 
believe that some companies are 
offering specials only from competi- 
tive necessity, deploring the practice 
of net cost advertising and selling.” 

The most popular minimum 
amount for special policies is $10,- 
000, issued by 66% of reporting 


companies. Twenty percent listed 
policies with $5,000 minimum 
amount. 


Three out of four companies said 
they issue their specials to standard 
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MORE SPECIAL POLICIES ISSUED 


risks and, in many cases, to sub- 
standard risks also. Canadian com- 
panies were found to be particularly 
liberal in this respect. 
How do special policies relate to 

other issues of the company ? 

(1) Company may have one special 
which is markedly lower in net cost 
than all other comparable policies. 

2) Company may have a premium 
rate which is graduated according to 
policy size for a number of plans. 
Thus, a progressively lower premium 
rate may apply to policies under 
$5,000 ; between $5,000 and $10,000 ; 
and $10,000 and over . with the 
last of these size categories contain- 
ing the equivalent of a special policy. 
(3) Premiums may be graded and, 
in addition, there may be a special 
of still lower net than the 
comparable plan in the largest policy 
grade, 


cost 


(4+) Company may issue a special 
group of policies, such as ordinary, 
life paid up at 65, 30-pay life and 
20-pay life. 

All companies listed as_ their 
“single lowest net cost special” cne 
of the more common continuous 
payment whole life plans. Seventy 
percent listed ordinary life. 

From the survey, LIAMA con- 
cluded that the term “special policy” 
is interpreted by most companies 
as meaning “some continuous pay- 
ment (beyond age 65) whole life 
plan.” 

Forty percent of companies re- 
ported use of special nonforfeiture 
values with special policies. 





Thirty-eight year old well 
established company desires 
to purchase all or controlling 

part of outstanding stock of an 
established life insurance 


company. 
All replies will be held 
in strict confidence 


Box L-90 
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NEW ASSOCIATION 


member companies of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Con. 
ference unanimously approved two 
measures aimed at bringing a new 
A&H trade association into being, 
By roll call vote the companies unan- 
imously approved a_ blueprint for 
the proposed new organization. The 
plan was drawn up by Task Force 
No. 1 of the Joint Committee on 
Health Insurance. Member com- 
panies also unanimously passed a 
resolution containing provisions for 
dissolution of the Conference, This 
resolution will be added to the con- 
stitution and bylaws in the form of 
an additional article. 

Task Force No. 1 Chairman H, 
Lewis Rietz, Great Southern Life, 
explained that other trade associa- 
tions with interest in A&H 
also approve the plan. 

The addition to the Conference 
constitution 


must 


outlines 


merely pro- 
cedure—a two-thirds vote and dis- 
tribution of assets—that will be 
followed if this action becomes 


necessary. 


OVER 1500 IN M.D.R.T. 


FINAL COUNT OF QUALIFIERS for the 
1955 Million Dollar Round Table 
shows a total of 1557. This is a new 
record and is a substantial increase 
over last year’s 1492, despite the fact 
that qualifiers for this year’s Round 
Table could count only $250,000 of 
term insurance toward their million, 
as against $500,000 in recent vears, 
says a M.D.R.T. official. 

A discussion of recent develop- 
ments that agents should keep in 
mind in planning their own estates, 
a panel treatment of selling ideas, 
and a closing talk by a noted religious 
leader highlighted the program for 
Wednesday, June 29, during the 
Million Dollar Round Table annual 
meeting June 27-30 at the Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulpher Springs, 
W. Va. 


HOW MANY COMPANIES? 


OUR COMPILATION of United States 
life insurance companies, as of April 
30 gave a total of 1,025. These in- 
cluded companies domiciled in the 
forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. 
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AMERICAN UNITED Life Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Enters Group Life Field 


This company has entered the group life insurance 
business. Heading the expanded department as group 
sales manager is Sherman M. Jenson. Assisting him 
is Donald A. Kellin, group sales promotion manager, 
who had his own group office in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Peter Spoolstra will be group secretary and Henry 
Heintzberger, group actuary. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Anniston, Alabama 


New Company 


This company began business in March with $500,000 
paid-in capital and an equal amount of contributed sur- 
plus. Regular forms of ordinary life and accident cov- 
erages are written on the non-participating plan. Officers 
are: President, A. C. Shelton; vice-president, C. E. 
Kincaid; secretary-treasurer, S. Palmer Keith, Jr. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Montclair, New Jersey 
Officers Elected 


The following executive changes have been made at 
the home office. Raymond D. Shepard, formerly vice 
president and treasurer has been elected financial vice 
president. Elmer H. Hardebeck, formerly actuary and 
assistant secretary has been elected vice president and 
actuary. John W. Weber, formerly assistant treasurer 
and second vice president, mortgage department, has 
been elected vice president, mortgage department. B. 
Hollon Smith, formerly second vice president, bond 
department, has been elected vice president, bond de- 
partment. John D. Brundage, formerly assistant to the 
president, has been elected administrative vice presi- 
dent. John McAlexander, formerly assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary and claim manager, has been 
elected second vice president and claims manager. Al- 
bert C. Windolf, formerly assistant treasurer, has beeri 
elected treasurer. Edgar J. Blume, formerly associate 
actuary, has been elected assistant secretary and asso- 
ciate actuary. 


For July, 1955 





CITY NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


New Company 


The formation of this company with Seth Barwise, 
prominent attorney, as president has been announced. 
Cecil Nottingham is vice president and comptroller, and 
Robert L. Hoyt is a director of the company. 

Other officers and directors are: Dr. Thomas J. Cross, 
vice president and medical director; Mrs. J. R. Penn, 
Jr., vice president ; Thomas D. Magoffin, vice president ; 
Miss Francis M. Jones, secretary-treasurer ; and E. H. 
Astin of Bryan, director. 

Organization was for the purpose of writing saving 
and investment policies with particular emphasis on 
educational insurance according to the company. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Writes Health Plan 


The company has underwritten a comprehensive 
health insurance plan for more than 75,000 employees 
of Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. Under the plan 
Douglas will pay the entire cost for its employees in 
three California plants and in its Tucson, Arizona, and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, divisions. 

The plan includes a maximum surgical payment of 
$562.50, one hundred days hospital care, $600 maximum 
for extra hospital costs and $5,000 polio coverage. In 
addition, there is a $300 special accident benefit and 
a. schedule for diagnostic X-ray and laboratory expenses. 
Maternity benefits are also provided. 

If benefits under the scheduled plan are exhausted, 
or are not used because hospitalization and surgery 
were not required, major medical expense insurance 
goes into effect and will pay 80% of further expenses 
up to a maximum of $5,000 after a $100 deductible. 

Employees may include their dependents in the plan 
by paying the entire cost for this additional coverage. 
For dependents, reduced benefits go into effect at the 
end of thirty-one days on the one hundred-day hospital 
plan. The coverage includes $400 for hospital extras 
with a maximum surgical payment of $562.50. The 
$300 special accident benefit and $5,000 polio coverage 
are also included, as well as maternity benefits. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EAT IT TOO 


INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharin 
(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premi di ted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 





OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$1,676,000 
$117.70 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 














Hand in hand... 


An Agents’ Conference earlier this 
year and the Staff Managers’ Conference 
recently held are additional steps toward a 
cooperative relationship that is mutually 
beneficial. 


Monumental is continually striving to 
bring field and management closer to- 
gether and, at the same time, assist promis- 
ing fieldmen along the road to success. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1858 


Home Office Baltimore, Md. 




















EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Officer Promotions 


James H. Windsor, financial vice president of the 
company was elected to the board of trustees of the 
company at the spring meeting of the board. Five pro. 
motions on the actuarial staff and three additions to the 
executive committee were also announced. P. C. Irwin 
was promoted to the position of vice president and 
actuary, head of the insurance department. In_ this 
position he succeeds R. C. McCankie who retired May 
31. Mr. MeCankie will continue to serve as a member 
of the board of trustees. 

Named to the executive committee were: R. E. Fuller, 
agency vice president, Irwin and Windsor. 

Other promotions include W. D. MacKinnon as un- 
derwriting vice president, A. O. Groth as actuary, and 
Kermit Lang and T. A. Moilien as associate actuaries, 


FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Executive Changes 


In a new executive set-up, Bowman Doss, now execu- 
tive vice president, becomes first vice president. C. W. 
Leftwich, vice president—actuarial, will head the new 
office of product development and pricing, Harry W. 
Culbreth, vice president—public relations, will be in 
charge of the new office of human relations. 

In other changes, Donald E. Kramer, who has been 
assistant to president Murray O. Lincoln, becomes his 
administrative assistant; and George W. Campbell, 
radio and television manager in the public relations 
planning department, succeeds Mr. Kramer. 


FARMERS NEW WORLD Life Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


Elects Executive Vice-President 


At the quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the company R. E. Ecke, vice president and treasurer 
of the Farmers Insurance Group of Los Angeles was 
elected executive vice president to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of R. C. von Rosenberg who 
becomes vice president and manager of production of 
all Farmers Insurance Group companies. R. Lee Smith 
was elevated to assistant controller and Ray Lindsay 
was appointed assistant actuary to replace Mr. Smith. 


FORTUNE LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Anniston, Alabama 


New Company 


This company began business April 10 with $138,988 
capital and $113,988 surplus. Ordinary, group and 
industrial life and accident and health insurance are 
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written on the participating and non-participating plans. 
Officers are: President, William Hicks; vice-president 
and agency director, Norman N. Miller; secretary- 
treasurer, Percy E. Godbold, Jr. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


A stockholders’ meeting of the company will be held 


on July 6 to vote on a proposed 50% stock dividend. 


This will raise the capital from $6,937,500 to $10,406,- 
250. The stock dividend will be distributed around 
August 15 to holders of record on August 4. 


| GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance 


t 


Company, Houston, Texas 


Re-enters Arkansas 

This company has re-entered Arkansas after having 
been inactive in that state since 1938. The company 
now operates in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New 
Mexico and Arkansas. Arkansas headquarters have 
been established at 524 Pulaski Street, Little Rock and 
will be managed by Robert R. Shannon. 


GREAT WESTERN Life Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


New Vice-President 
Offers Additional Stock 


Wayne Wallace, director of sales promotion, has 
been elected vice-president and director of the company. 
The stockholders have authorized the offer for sale 
of an additional 100,000 shares of stock at $2 per share. 


THE GREAT-WEST Life Assurance 
} Company, Winnipeg, Canada 


New Chief Executive Officer 


D. E. Kilgour, general manager, has been made chief 
executive officer of the company succeeding H. W. 
Manning, formerly vice-president and managing direc- 
tor, who has relinquished the office of managing director 


| and now, as vice-president and a director, will continue 
» to take an active interest in the company’s affairs at 
s the board level, 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 
New Vice-President 


Jack E. Baldwin has been appointed executive vice 
president and a director of Southern Insurance Com- 
pany and simultaneously named vice president and a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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- NTURY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 


| 


























Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$194,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $84,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 


and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE—Continved agenc) 

; } rector 

director of Industrial Life Insurance Company, anothe of age 

subsidiary of Allied Finance Company. C. Ra 
Baldwin, who recently moved to Texas, has served has be 

as vice president of Resolute Insurance Company ani} gickne 

vice president of Resolute Credit Life Insurance Com. 

pany of Hartford, Connecticut, for the past five years, 

In his new post at Southern Insurance, he will be in ff MUS 

charge of all company operations. 


—— 
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INSUROMEDIC LIFE Insurance Company 7 
Dallas, Texas | Th 
capit 
Purchases Home Office i Initia 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you’re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


The company has purchased the twelve-story build. 


ing formerly known as the Reserve Loan Life Building, 
located at North Ervay and Federal Streets, from the 
Southland Life Insurance Company. Also included in 
the purchase is the two-story building on the corner of 


Patterson Street in the same block, as well as some 
parking lots. It is stated that the consideration of the f 
sale was over three million dollars. Several improve- 


ments in the building will be made since it will be the 
company’s permanent home office building as it has sold 


later 
vice-} 
Ralpl 
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its former location on Bryan Street for cash, the pur- W 
LO R D BA LT | M oO R F H Oo T a L chaser to be announced at a later date. presi 
of sa 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND Nati 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance mani 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts pany 
Small Group Package Policy 
NE\ 


Liberty National 
Is Growing 


E of Liberty National feel that our con- 


tinued expansion and growth comes as 


The company has planned a new series of grou J Alb 
package policies specially tailored for groups involving 
ten to twenty-four eligible employees. The new policies IB Inve: 
will be offered through agents and brokers in those 
states where it is permissible to do so. T 

An outstanding feature of the new series is the health J tion 
insurance coverage providing benefit up to $2,000 for B pan 
covered hospital, surgical and in-hospital medical ex- fof 4 
penses, subject to 80% co-insurance and $25 deductible FJ P 
provisions. Group life, including waiver of premium, & Dan 
and non-occupational accidental death and dismember- mill: 
ment are basic benefits offered in amounts up to $5,000 FF only 
each. Accident and sickness coverage is available except F Kar 
in states having compulsory cash sickness laws. 


a result of efficient and courteous service ex- 
tended to our policyholders by our men in the 
field. These efficient and loyal field repre- 
sentatives represent a great asset which 
cannot be listed on any balance sheet. 


To serve — and to serve well — is our firm NC 

resolution. MIDLAND NATIONAL Life Insurance Co 
Company, Watertown, South Dakota 

. Ney 

LIBERTY NATIONAL Officers Promoted 1 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Four promotions in the company’s administrative staff J} ard 

have been announced : yea 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. The board of directors have named : Irving A. Hinder- : 

aker has been appointed an attorney under secretary and J poli 

en Pore te general counsel Alan L. Austin; Forrest D. Guynn, B for 














former superintendent of agencies, has been made 
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agency vice-president; Harland W. Farrar, former di- 
rector of field training, has been named superintendent 
of agencies in charge of field training; and Kenneth 
C. Rasmussen, former accident and sickness supervisor, 
has been appointed superintendent of the accident and 
sickness department in charge of promotion. 


MUSCLE SHOALS Life Insurance Company 


Florence, Alabama 


: New Company 


This company began business in May. with $126,400 


) capital and an equal amount of contributed surplus. 
| Initially operations will be confined to ordinary life 


Ns ieanhe mete. ne eee 


| Cape bela RRR Seat 


f policies but it plans to add industrial and group at a 
build. F 


later date. Officers are: President, H. G. Williams; 
vice-president, Clyde W. Anderson ; secretary-treasurer, 
Ralph W. Hicks. 


NATIONAL EQUITY Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas 


New Vice President 


William N. Tolleson, Jr., has been appointed vice 
president and agency director. He has had twenty years 
of sales and agency management experience, coming to 
National Equity from Houston, Texas, where he was 
manager for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


NEW MEXICO Life Insurance Company 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Investment in the Company 


Taos Skies, Inc., a New Mexico investment corpora- 
tion has invested approximately $500,000 in the com- 
pany according to an announcement made by the board 
of directors. 

Principal stockholder in Taos Skies, Inc., is Jack 
Danciger, Fort Worth international investor and multi- 
millionaire, who was born in Taos, N. M., and spoke 
only Spanish until he was nineteen when he moved to 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE 
Company, New York, New York 


New Rates for Women 


The company’s new rates for the reinsurance of stand- 
ard female lives are the same as those for men three 
years younger. 

The company states it has found that its average 
policy on adult female lives—while below the average 
for male lives in amount—permits a three-year credit 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¢ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¢ Special Policies 
(three of them sure-fire best seilers.) 


f Agency franchises in Arkansas, 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas and the Territory of Hawaii. 


A Sound Company 
ise? in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 31 
years, and is now expanding. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas R. D. Lowry, Pres. 


they all know the best place in Cleveland 


* Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by train, 
plane or car, the friendliest place 
to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 

in the heart of the city .. . 
directly connected with Union 
Passenger Terminal. 





at 


| Hl lads 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 


NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 


e Y vr 





NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE—Continued The plan is a departure from the conventional hos. 


pitalization policy in that it provides for reimbursemen ak 
on account of the better mortality except at the highest for all expenses incurred whether in or out of the hos. 
ages. For the important reinsurance ages, 40 to 70, the pital. The covered expenses are broadened to include Joeksor 
female rate ranges from 75% to 85% of the correspond- hospital room, special hospital charges, registered pri. br ane 
ing male rate. The reduced female rates apply only to vate nurses, surgical fees, prescription drugs and med). pn 
standard risks and to substandard risks subject to flat cines, medical supplies and dental treatment required af ‘ied @ 
extra premiums. Available statistics tend to show some a result of an accident. . Hey 
differences by sex for other types of impaired risks but Under the plan the employee, for any one disability. J} pany 
the statistics are said not to be sufficiently conclusive to pays a deductible amount according to his monthly § —_, 
justify the difference in premium rates for types other salary—$25 for employees earning less than $30f Society 
than those subject to a flat extra premium. monthly ; $50 for employees earning more than $5) fp !stit' 


aa o ; ; Society 

monthly. The plan then pays 80% of the balance of the B \ctuari 
covered expenses up to a maximum of $5,000. ) vice pr 
> Life in 

of his 1 
§ to the 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company — 
pnts Viaervannnen Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : 


John W. Clarke was elected a vice-president of the 
company, at a regular meeting of the Board of Directors. a 
He has been associated with Pan-American since March The company has announced the appointment oj J 2nd at 
1954 and has been, and will continue to be, in charge Frank J. 3ellwoar as personnel director. Mr. Bellwoar eB 
of the actuarial department and the consolidated ac- has had a lifetime of personal supervision experience dent ¢ 
counting system of the company. In addition, he became an outstanding authority on Miche 
handwriting pedagogy while with the Palmer Method oi trict a 
New Employee Major Medical Coverage Handwriting, for many years prior to World War || = 
A completely new plan of major medical expenses 1996 a 
coverage for employees of the company and their de- — 


pendents has been announced SECURITY-CONNECTICUT Life Insurance Laws 


Company, New Haven, Connecticut vy 
India 


New Company Chartered of 72. 
f the 
wu ite ae : bio , = } 
PASS THE lhe first ordinary life insurance charter since 1865, 


Gam: 


and presently active, was granted by the Connecticut of th 
K THE I 8 ; 













































PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Morris 
Personnel Director Appointed cogeesa 








PRESSURE’S General Assembly to the Security Insurance Compan = 
of New Haven, organized in 1841. The new company, J Gam 
ON AGAIN!’ the Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company, will = 
; ] be a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Security and will sit 
No American United Life shortly engage in the life insurance business. When the ro 
representative finds it bia kin : 2 é : ; 

e insurance company is organized, the Security-Con- in } 
necessary to reach for the lit F - Brn re t " ri. ‘ pot 
cup of poison, just because necticut Insurance Companies will write practically all ies 
of home office pressure. forms of insurance throughout the country. in p 
Instead of developing ulcers » dent 
we want to develop men. Inc., 
And there’s a lot of difference. OUTHL 7 tives 

man 
American United Life puts on a pressure of SOUTHLAND Life Insurance Company whic 
ideas: trains the beginner on a sound Dallas, Texas 
“package”’ track; offers the advanced 
underwriter technical assistance in the fields Board Approves Southland Center 
of business insurance or estate planning; 
keeps ahead of modern underwriting The board of directors of the company has approved FP 7 
developments with a portfolio of contracts ais : ae H 
ears 1, en obliga os the preliminary plans for the company’s Southland sa 
from a “‘Major Medical” to “‘Low Net Cost i xe buildi aN «ras a spe 
policies; and furnishes salespromotion Center home office building project, to be located in the des 
material that translates actuarial achievements heart of downtown Dallas. This concludes more than gat 
into terms pp caryete pare nm a year of extensive resgarch and planning, which various FB} git 
"pressure of ideas” makes money for committees of the company have carried on for the 
everybody: the policyholder, the field and the ig Nee I ie y ie . i yea 
company . . . makes it without building purpose of assuring maximum efficiency in operation of 
up a single ulcer. and outstanding appearance in design. During the year cor 
ome — members of the company’s staff, together with architec- inc 
ee ee ee ee tural and engineering consultants, extensively inspected th: 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA . . 2 
prs $118 mill from top to bottom more than one hundred of the out- the 
ssets over million . ~ °*9° . 7: . a 
7 P ste : s States < an- 
Insurance in force over $600 million eens office buildings in the United States and Can to 
ada. chi 
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Jackson: Henry Hollister Jackson, retired 
vice president and actuary of the National 
Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, and a nationally known actuary, 
died suddenly May 27th at the age of 70. 
previous to his retirement last February 
ist he had been associated with the com- 
pany for nearly forty years, san its 
staff as a clerk in the actuarial department 
in 1918. He was a fellow of the Actuarial 
America and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries (now merged as the 


) Society of Actuaries) and of the Casualty 


\ctuarial Society. Mr. Jackson was made 
vice president and actuary of the National 
Life in 1943 and from 1950 until the time 


| of his retirement devoted most of his time 


to the duties of vice president and those 
of a member of the finance and selection 


} committees. 


Morris: Douglas P. Morris, reinsurance 
secretary of the Security Life and Acci- 
dent Company, Denver, Colorado, and a 
fellow of the Actuarial Society died June 
°nd at the age of 52. Mr. Morris entered 
the life insurance business in 1925 and 
in 1953 joined the Security Life and Acci- 
dent Company as reinsurance secretary. 


Michaelson: Benjam Michaelson, a dis- 
trict agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, died recently. 
Mr. Michaelson joined the company in 
1936 and served in the Flushing, New York 
district office until the time of his death. 


Laws: Dr. Harry J. Laws, medical director 
of the Lafayette Life Insurance Company 
and city health officer of Lafayette, 
Indiana, died suddenly May 20 at the age 
of 72. Dr. Laws had been medical director 
of the company since 1935. 


Gamwell: Richard H. Gamwell, a member 
of the board of directors of Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, died May 23 at his 
home in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Gamwell was chairman of the board of 
Robbins-Gamwell Company, Pittsfield, at 
the time of his death. 


Pink: Louis H. Pink, former head of the 
\ssociated Hospital Service (Blue Cross) 
in New York, and former New York 
superintendent of insurance, died May 
I8 at the age of 72. Mr. Pink was a leader 
in public housing in New York as presi- 
dent of the United Housing Foundation 
Inc., an organization of sixteen coopera- 
tives in the New York area. ‘He was chair- 
man of the International Economic Union 
which acts to promote world trade. 


THRIFT OUTPACES 
SPENDING 


THRIFT AND SAVINGS have outpaced 
spending among American families 
during the past five years, says Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. In these 
years the annual increase in savings 
of all kinds has risen 100%, while 
consumer goods’ purchases have 
increased only about 25%. He said 
that this “indicates quite clearly that 
there is less attention being given 
to competition between the various 
channels of thrift and savings.” 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT & COMPANY 
eee ae a 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
1106 William Oliver Bidg. 1027 Cadillac Tower 





CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 








HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


7620 North Rogers Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT 
R. FONDILLER 
T. M. OBERHAUS 


J. RAYWID 
A. STAEHELI 
M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICE Los Angeles, Calif. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 














COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


154A Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
“S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
A eo? A.S.A. E. K. Green 


Franklin 2-4020 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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miscellany 


In recognition of Acacia Mutual’s 
“Crusade Against Communism” 
and the Company’s service to the 
American Red Cross during World 
War II, National and Chapter Offi- 
cers of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution paid tribute to presi- 
dent William Montgomery for his 
contribution to the preservation of 
our constitutional government as the 
Ruth Brewster Chapter presented 
to him the D.A.R. Award of Merit. 
Ceremonies were held in Acacia’s 
Board Room. 

ee ee @ 

A special issue of “The Messen- 
ger,” agency magazine of the Aetna 
Insurance Group, honoring women 
in the insurance business has just 
been published. In addition to the 
usual circulation among the Aetna 
Group’s 17,000 agents, one thou- 
sand copies were distributed at the 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Women in San 
Francisco June 14-17. 

It was obviously a clerical error, 
the office staff at the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society's J. H. Morrow 
Agency agreed. Two newly-arrived 
applications for Assured Home 
Ownership, Equitable’s plan for resi- 
dential mortgage redemption insur- 
.ance, appeared identical. 
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Each applicant had the same sur- 
name and occupation. 
Each home had the same floor plan. 
Each check was drawn on the same 
bank, the same day, for the same 
amount. 
The handwriting looked the same. 
But Joseph C. Maselly of the 
Morrow Agency, who arranged the 
transactions, explained the duplicate 
applications “They’re for Wilson 
and Woodrow Pickard of Syracuse,” 
he said, “they’re twins.” 
The applications were approved. 
e* ®« @ 


George Aitken, Assistant General 
Manager and Comptroller of The 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany has been named Chairman of 
the National Executive Committee 
of the Canadian Red Cross Society. 


eee 
Lieutenant Governor Sumner G. 
Whittier was the featured speaker 
at a dinner-dance honoring thirty 
new members of the Gallon Blood 
Donor Club of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company's 
War Veterans Association in the 

company’s Dorothy Quincy Suite. 
eee 


Twice winner of the highest 
award granted under the John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Company's sug- 
gestion system, Kathleen Cunning- 
ham of the company’s monthly pol- 
icy department, has netted five 
hundred dollars for suggestions re- 
sulting in improved procedures in 
her division. She received a check 
recently for $250 from President 
Paul F. Clark for an idea involving 
the machine handling of key punch 
work cards. 

eee 


Paul F. Clark, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was presented the 
annual Award for Distinguished 
Public Service by the Rotary Club 
of Brookline. The Rotary Award is 
presented each year to one or more 
citizens of Brookline, presently or 
formerly engaged in _ profession, 
business or industry, and is in the 
nature of a neighborly tribute to a 
member of the community whose 


accomplishments have been oyt. 
standing. 
oe @ 

Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of 
the Board, Metropolitan Life Insuy- 
ance Company, was elected a vice 
chairman of the New York Chapter, 
American Red Cross, at the June 
meeting of the Chapter’s Board, 


eee 
Two of the country’s largest 
financial institutions—The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York and the First National City 
Bank—each announced recently that 
it has retained Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
as an advisory service in the field of 
atomic energy. The services of the 
Cambridge, Mass., industrial con- 
sulting and research firm are ex- 
pected to enable each financial in- 
stitution “to participate more effec- 
tively in the various investment and 
banking opportunities which may be 
associated with all segments of the 
atomic energy industry,” according 

to the announcements. 

eee 


Mutual Trust Life, of Chicago, 
has adopted a new form, called the 
“Planned Estate Programmer,” for 
use in preparing complex settlement 
agreements. This marks the comple- 
tion of the second phase of the Com- 
pany’s program designed to make 
settlement agreements more attrac- 
tive and understandable to policy- 
holders. While essentially a home 
office form, it is believed the “Pro- 
grammer’s’” attractiveness,  sim- 
plicity of presentation and narrative 
style will provide great policyholder 
appeal. 

eee 

Clarence J. Myers, President of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc. 

eee 

Harold E. Ryan, agent in St. 
Marys, Kansas, for Occidental Life 
of California, has been elected as St. 
Marys’ thirty-fourth mayor. 

eee 

A 700-pound fragment of the 
famous “Rock” has been deposited 
in the lobby of the new South- 
Central home of Prudential Life In- 
surance Company in Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
1 of 
cw || Company Offers... 
vice 
Dter, 
June * Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
) to those looking for a permanent connection. EA 
& Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth t \\) NS v> 
to age 70 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile ey yy 
gest policy contracts. & —~—~~ % 
tual * Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts ~ . oO 
Vew with lifetime benefits. i There's an Anteable % 
< * Individual Family Hospitalization contracts. “ Life Polley for Every * 
a! onegs 
* Complete substandard facilities. * 
Inc., : * ge and Every Pt 
dof * Educational program for field man.  *) Ps o 
the Bm >3 
con STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY “ iin 
ex- Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies le ee 
in- ‘ LIFE «WV 
Frec COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
and Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, eo 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, hio 
v be and Wisconsin. 
the 
ding NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
R. D. Rogers, CLU, Director of Agencies 
ago, North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
the 
for 
nent urer—Leo J. McCarron (Prudential In- and dismemberment are basic benefits four months of 1955 stands at 34.6% 
ple- surance Company). Three new council — offered in amounts up to $5,000 each. ahead of last year. Submitted business in 
members have been elected who are Accident and sickness coverage is available April, 1954 was up 48.21% over April, 
om- William W. Eitel (The Home Life Insur- except in states having compulsory cash — 1955. 
iake ance Company of New York); Herbert T. — sickness laws. 
rac- et (1 a Peed pens lg Insurance — . o ' Bankers Life of Des Moines: New busi- 
. ampany) and Mr. spreckeisen. ‘or merican Reassurance Company: ness issued and paid for in the first four 
Icy- New rates of standard female lives are months of 1955 totaled $78,592,016, an in- 
ome e a the same 7 those for vow sage years crease of more than $214 million dollars 
> | * h younger, Ihe company explains that its — over the first four months in 1954. Produc- 
bee po icy ¢c ances average policy on female lives is high tion in April totaled $19,176,833. Of this 
sim- enough so that it can afford to pass on — amount $13,583,583 was ordinary insurance 
tive cag pelle 9 Sco alle sat the mortality savings it enjoys on female — and $5,593,250 was group insurance. Total 
Ider accident and health coverage for persons — insurance in force by the end of April was 
« es ae . > $2,270,262,604 and of this total $1,524,909.- 
formerly considered uninsurable because . re ; : : : 
of physical handicap or chronic illness has Pacific Mutual: A new hospital expense 591 was ordinary insurance and $745,353.- 
I phos " "tn Ga Bonet .. plan has been announced which is desig- 13 was group insur 
been announced. Business will be ac- : aa “te 3% Was group insurance. 
cepted, not only from its own representa- nated as the Major Hospital Expense Plan. 
t of tives, but from all agents and_ brokers. beionlh gut ay pa yet ye pred Connecticut Mutual Life: More than 
om- Based on several years of research and $5,000. with a deductible of $100 to $300. a4 er yer! ont in “or has been 
the eight months of field experiment, the Be te oot ie Glaaiie 10 I ill t placed with this company by 454 agents 
Se ee i be s primarily a family plan, but will be ; rae - . IRE 
company estimates it will be able to write... : re ar : and brokers while in 1945 only 155 agents 
orce coverage at reasonable rates on 98.6%, issued to adult individuals. and brokers had more than $1 million 
Jew of the people now regarded as uninsurable. _ on the books. Of the new total, 177 are 
a ee Se yn over the $214 million mark and 43 agents 
Eastern Life: Family income riders are eats a isd ait ws: Ss and brokers have at least $5 million in 
being extended for $10 or $20 a month for "surance policy designed to cover the Sere 
yyy Of o meen The addi. Outstanding balances of an installment . 
St. ~ sila en on vide € ’ $30, $40 mortgage. The term periods are 10, 15, A 
Sh tional riders wi provide for 39, 3 or 20, 25 and 30 years, between the ages of Berkshire Life: More than $11 million of 
fe $50 monthly income per $1,000. 20 and 60, but none to extend beyond age "EW paid life and annuity business was 
St. Eiiae 70 with the minimum initial amount of | Produced in May and $46,000 in accident 
ory Hancock: z ek tae de of ge $5,000. Juvenile insurance in New York 2nd health yearly premiums. 
package policies designed for groups with goo yo Ay hits os ae ‘ j 
10-21 eligible he acl cor -aautd an- State has been increased to comply with 
ced) 3h tel: wi: be! elfenat ‘tthe regulation with a corresponding Equitable Life of the United States: 
the omg. het he ewbabe in ass Saas change in rates for ages 0-4. Ordinary life insurance sales for the first 
igs aes ri mapas three months of 1955 were in excess 
ted where it is permissible to do so. Health $335 million. a ote e. aie * aaage 3 
th- Se aner CONTRO will eroetee Honea = sales over 1954. Group life sales for the first 
I 1 poe — ee 1 pence three months of 1955 were in excess of 
n- ee ee ee ee $219 million. The sale of individual life 
iner anime > 3 On s " : : dats . § In 1 
le, to 80% coinsurance and $25 deductible American Mutual Life: Paid production — jpgurance exceeded $125 million in March. 


provisions. Group life, including waiver, 


and non-occupational accidental death 


For July, 1955 


for April, 1955 was up 60.36%, over April, 
1954. Total paid production for the first 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales—Continued 


1955, bring the total life insurance in 
force for the first quarter to more than 
$22,500,000,000. 

April sales of new ordinary insurance 
policies totaled more than $136 million. 
Sales to individual policyholders tor 1955 
to date are in excess of $471 million, an 
increase of 39% over the same period in 
1954. 


Equitable Life of lowa: New paid for 
life insurance during the first four months 
of 1955 totaled $48,564,813, representing 
the largest first four months in the history 
of the company. This record represented 















was 22% above the previous high for the 
month. Production for the first four 
months of 1955 now stands at $58,190,262 
more than 20% ahead of the 1954 pace. 


Lincoln National Life: The insurance in 
force attained in May was $7 billion. 


Mutual of New York: Nearly $45 million 
of life insurance was sold in May, 1955 
an increase of more than 53% over May, 
1954. 


Mutual Trust Life: The half billion dol- 
lar mark in life insurance in force has 
been passed. 


New York Life: April sales of new indi- 


previous records with new business ¢. 
ceeding $21 million. 


Philadelphia Life: New business gainey 
over the first five months of 1954 increased 
28%, for the first five months of 1955, 


State Mutual Life: New paid busines 
was up in April, 1955 24% over April, 
1954 and production for the first lad 
months in 1955 was up 18% over the firg 
four months of 1954. 

Life insurance in force for the first four 
months in 1955 was approximately $9 
million and the two billion dollars mark 
of life insurance in force has been at. 
tained. 



































oe vidual life insurance policies were $152,- eeeote 
an 118% gain over the rt four months S659 represnning 229% increase over Walon Mutual of Perilend, Melee: Pd A. vAs 
oe RAE : April, 1954. A group life volume of $96,- life volume in May, 1955 was up 41% over 
$1,385,535,618. * : ene ; é . . health 
May production totaled $10,893,939 of 627,885 and $4,594,793 in premiums have May, 1954 while non-can premiums jip- i 
new life insurance paid with on inteteee a sold during the first four months of creased 14% in May, 1955 over May, 1954, [EP 0f ke 
of 30.6% over May, 1954. The new life °“””" necessa 
insurance paid for during the first five Qecidental Life of California: Total REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS ing lar 
months of 1955 was $59,458,752, a gain of — insurance in force for the first quarter was small | 
at ag nl pay! months ¢. mg $5,419,449,909 with a 32% increase over THE REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS of pe Sve 
. ance in force was $1,99V,- the first quarter in 1954. New ordinary : . 
302,419. paid sales for the first three months of the ae than nine hundred U.S. the sa 
Breakila Life: Field cael 1 this year was $175,540,569 for an increase life insurance companies increased boss 
rankiin Life: rie representatives dem- f 14% ov 1954. New said wz : ad 
onstrated their maximum canacity for 2307 fs. dag-voal year with $92,418 598 placed $92,000,000 in the first quarter to key m 
sales in one day by selling life insurance on te books. Ordinary accident and sick- #2" aggregate of $2,367 000,000 on sonal; 
totaling $12,239,901. _ : ness premiums increased 6% over the March 31, according to the Institute He is : 
New paid sales during April (excluding same first three months of 1954 to $l.- of Life I eis | 
annuities) showed an increase of 46.4% 195,410. Total ordinary and group acci- ave Sean ity ins 
over April, 1954. dent and sickness premiums amounted to More than half of the realty hold- payrol 
- _ $14.3 million in the first three months of jngs wer i H : 
Guarantee Mutual Life: A gain of 49% 1955. a 79%, gain over the first three months rune a al and industrial 
in May, 1955 was attained over May, 1954, in 1954. rental properties, which totaled $1- §§ sorp 
= new paid Dusinens. 7 353,000,000. The first quarter pur- J ately: 
Pan-American Life: Individual and group h f : ately : 
Home Life of New York: Paid-for business _ policies issued to date total $755,078,349. Chases of this type of real estate Bf jather 
in April, 1955 was $15,278,968. The total The president month campaign broke all amounted to $65,000,000. which 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


A vAST MARKET for accident and 
health protection is the employers 
of “key men.” Key men are not 
necessarily big executives conduct- 


| ing large corporate activities. In a 


small business there are three, four 
or five employees who often live in 
the same neighborhood with their 
boss. To their employer, they’re 
key men and women. He is per- 
sonally interested in their welfare. 
He is also interested in how disabil- 
ity insurance “protects the company 
payroll.” 

eee 
Sob ANY “ENTITY” INSURANCE 
lately? In a conversation with a 
father - and - two - sons partnership 
which owns property and casualty 
lines through Broaddus-Goff Insur- 
ance of Oklahoma City, Mr. Broad- 
dus, Junior referred to his own 
agency’s business life program as the 
“entity plan of partnership continua- 
tion.” Sure enough, they called Mr. 
Broaddus the following week for an 
“entity” policy. ($150,000 of pre- 
ferred risk, by any other name, is 
still sweet. ) 

ee e¢ @ 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES are only 
slightly higher than the lows of last 
fall; consequently, in most cases, 
retail accumulation will not affect 
production for the next six months. 
Now at a new high, wages of indus- 
trial workers average $75.30 a week, 
$4.59 more than a year ago. Any 
unemployment always makes head- 
lines, of course, but it probably will 
not increase to an extent which 
would justify earlier predictions. 
Corporate earnings are up five per- 
cent over 1954. 

e ee 
“WoMEN, LIKE MEN, need life in- 
surance for old age income. In gen- 
eral, their working career is shorter 
than that of men, and, according to 
mortality tables they live about five 
years longer than men. 
For July, 1955 


“Women, like men, need life in- 
surance to provide for dependent 
parents and, in many families, de- 
pendent children. 

“Women, like men, married or 
single, employed or unemployed, 
need life insurance for clean-up 
funds. They need tis coverage in 
adequate amounts. 

“Women, like men, need life in- 
surance to protect business interests. 

“Women, like men, need life in- 
surance to pay taxes in the settle- 
ment of estates.,.—T. S. Medlin, 
Hartford 

















THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE over age 
sixty-five will increase rapidly in 
the next few years. Many of them 
will benefit from at least one of a 
variety of retirement plans. It will 
become essential to coordinate their 
past protection programs with proper 
coverage for their days of full-time 
leisure and travel. Conversion of 
term life insurance to the permanent 
forms will become increasingly im- 
portant with the years. 

It is likely that 1955 will see 
1954’s birth rate of four million 
exceeded, further confounding de- 
mographers who had predicted a 
decline in our population. 

Do your plans include services 
you can perform for a population 
which consists of more old people 
and more young people? 


‘“FARMERS LIKE TWENTY PAY LIFE,” 
says Henry Sauer of Paynesville, 
Minnesota. “They already know 
what it is, how it fits their present 
needs, how they might use it in the 
future. All you have to do is con- 
vince them that now—during their 
income producing years—is the right 
time to buy. It can be done.” 

ee @¢ @ 
For A PRODUCTIVE SUMMER and fall: 
(1) See the people (you know which 
industries in your own locality have 
full employment and are paying high 
wages); (2) see the merchants 
(they supply the people with food, 
clothing, shelter, household appli- 
ances, automobiles, and the services 
that go with their goods); (3) see 
the manufacturers (a large majority 
of them in most lines are investing 
heavily in the future of America and 
Canada). Show them how insurance 
helps fulfill their plans. 

e ee @ 
EVERY DAY IS A PLANNED DAY in 
the life of Harold S. Parsons of Los 
Angeles, who, again in 1954, was 
The Travelers Number One life 
producer. It’s significant that Mr. 
Parsons makes no special effort to 
qualify for a sales conference. He 
just follows his regular work habits, 
which means that he devotes every 
possible minute of every day to 
people who need his services. 

eee 
“PLEASE DO NOT SEND a salesman, 
mail your information.” It was just 
such a response that put Nathan 
Ratkin of 42nd Street, New York 
City in business twenty years ago. 
He was so disturbed by the idea 
that he dashed over to his corre- 
spondent and sold him $25,000 of 
life insurance. Last month, Mr. 
Ratkin had the distinct satisfaction 
of delivering the first life income 
check to his Number One client— 
the one who “didn’t want to see a 
salesman.” 
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“FY COMPETITION TOUGH? 
COME UP TO 


Standard of Indiana has competitive rates on 
all policies. Yet our real world beaters are our 
Gold Standard (Ordinary Life) and our Golden 
Years (Insurance with Income at 65). These 
two policies aren't for pikers as they call for 
minimum amounts of 15 and 10 thousand 
respectively. If you have real competition in 





this day of pencil sharpening we have just 











what the "doctor ordered.” 
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COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 


Co., wae, Texas 


stern 


np Bankers Ins. 
me President) Mar. 103 
\merican Investors Life Ins, Co., Dallas 
. jares 100% Stock Dividend)...Jan, 77 
Standard Life, Washington 
in Control) ............Mar. 103 
american United Life, indianapolis 
aNew Major Medical Program) a 103 
(Enters Group Life Field) ly 67 
Atlantic National Life, Anniston 
(New Company) 


more Life, Baltimore 
—_ Vice-President) 
ers Life one < Casualty, 
(New Medical _~o olicy)...Mar. 108 
Bankers National, Montclair 
(Declares Cash Div idend). sesenus an 71 
(Officers Elected) July 67 
Benefit Assn. Railway Employees Chicago 
BaNew President Elected) ..........Jan. 77 
cial Standard Life, Los ingeles 
(Keoffering of Stock) .... Apr. 71 
Berkshire Life, Pitt»feld 
(Enters Non-Can A & H Bese) . . Shas. 104 
(Officers Promoted) June 97 
Blue-Cross, Blue-Shield, New York 
(Approve Catastrophe Coverage) ..June 97 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 
(New Home Office) Apr. 71 
Business Men’s on Kansas City 
(Grant Deeqanes), ° ° an. 77 


(Increases Cap re 1) Jan 
(Extends Dis. & Life Plans) ‘Siar. 104 


-Apr. 
Chicago 


Capitol Cooperative Life, Denver 

(Divides Surplus Fund) 
Central National — Omaha 

— povmarz) eee 

e & Casuaity, Lox isecen 

ee y Reactivated) Mar. 104 
City National Life, Fort Worth 

(New Company) ) 
College Retirement Equities Fund, New 
Yor 

‘Annual Report) June 97 
Colonial Life, Kast (rnuge 

(Pays Quarterly Stockholders 

Dividend) 

(Increases Interest Rate) 
(Quarterly Stockholders’ 





TOT: A 
Dividend) 
June 97 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Liberalizes Overseas Under 
writing) . 
(New $25,000 '§ Series of Policies) . 
(Writes Health Plan) 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
‘ew Vice-President) ........... 
(Elects New President) 
Connecticut Savings Banks. 
(Adds New Bank) ‘ 
Continental American, Wilmington 
Stock Dividend Proposed) ar. 104 
Continental Life, Fort Worth 
(Shield Life Acquired) .. . 69 
(Elects New President) .........../ A pr. 71 


..Feb. 69 


Ap 
Hartford 


Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 
(Company Reinsured) 


Eastern Life, New York 
(Elects Treasurer) 
Resiteiae Life, Des Moines. 
(Officer Promotions ) July 68 
Farm Bureau Ins. ¢ Nenpeudes. Co umbus 
(Executive Changes) July 68 


Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 
ce 


(New Re 


Titles ee 
Farmers & Traders’ Life, sy ricuxe 
(Now Writes Par Business Only).Mar. 105 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(Elects Executive Vice- gf es mae July 68 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
(Denies F.T.C. Charge) 
4 Union Life, Dalins 
(New Officers Elected) 
First National Life, Atlanta 
(Changes to Legal Reserve with 
New Name) 
First National Life, Detroit 
(Company Licensed) ....... esncnceeee: Se 
Fortune Life, Anniston 
(New Company) July 68 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) Feb. 
(Stock Dividend Indicated) .....Mar. 108 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) July 69 


General American, St toute 
(Simplifies Group Beneficiary 
Changes) ... 
Georgia Bankers Qatienal, 
*ropos: ew Company) 
Gleaner Life, Detroit ions 
(Merger Effected) ... ............. Apr. 71 
“i Merge) New Home 


onal Offi 


Mar. 105 


Atlanta 
June 


For July, 1955 


Government Employees Life, Wenn 
(Increases Capital) ... 78 
Government Personnel Mutual, San inne 
(Dividend Scale Raised) 
Great Americun Reserve, Dallas 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 
(New Board rag 
Great Southern Life, 
(Declares Stockhelders” Dividend) . Jan. 
(Officers Elected) A 
(Re-Enters Arkansas) 
Great Western Life, Oklahoma City 
(New Vice-President) 
(Offers Additional Stock) 
Great-West Life, Winnipe 
(New Chief Executive Officer) ... 
Group Health Mutual Life, Seattle 
(Reinsured by Group Health 
Mutual, Inc.) -.-Mar. 105 
Guarantee Mutual Life, ‘Omaha 
(Officers Promoted) Ap 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Elects New Vice- 4 ~~ ae Ma 
— Life, New Yor 
Non-Can Major- Medical Policy). 
(Loses Appeal) . 
(New Vice- -President) - 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Board Meetings to Travel) 
(Executive Promotions) 


July 


Home Friendly Insurance, Baltimore 
(New Officers Elected) Ji 
Home Life, New York 
(New Counsel Appointed) 
Home State _ Life, ae City 
(Doubles Capital) 
(New Vice- resident) 


ICT Corporation, Dallas 

(Acquires Interest in National 
Bankers) 

Industrial Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) 

InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Home Office) 

International Bankers, Fort Worth 
(New President) 

Interstate Life, Newark 
(New Company) 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Opens Group Claims Field Office) . Jan. ba 
(Centralization Program Feb. 
(Reduces Group Polio Rates) 
(New Vice-President) 

(Small Group Package Policy) ... 


June 100 
July 69 
July 70 


une 98 


July 70 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City 


(Promotion) Mar. 106 


—- Income Life, Louisville 
mean Operating Territory) .. 
Lice n National Life, Fort Wayne 
Pays Quarterly Dividend) Feb. 70 
lhesiens ge may | Manual)..Mar. 106 
(New Major Medical Expense 
ie AE ARIE 2 RE ae Mar. 106 


Manhattan Life, New York 

(Liberalizes Aviation Ratings)...Mar. 107 
Matson — —_ Francisco 

(New Com mpeny) 
Mercantile urity “Life; “Dallas 

(Stock Increase Voted) 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 

(Elects Vice-Presi — it) 

(Premium Reduction) 
Midland National Tire Watertown 

(Control Sought) ...... 

(Purchase Offer Accepted) 

(Elects Executive Vice-President) . pad oo 

(Officers Promoted) July 70 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

t Mar. 108 


-May 87 


El 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Municipal Ins. Co. of America, —- 
(Capital Increase) Mar. 108 
Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 
(New Company) 
Mutual Renefit Life. Newark 
(To Remain in Newark) 
(Discloses New Building Snag) OE 
Mutual Life of New York, New Y fork 
(Issues New Policies) 
(Hospital Policy Premium Cut) 
Mutual Service Life, St, Paul 
(Moves to New Home Office 
Building) 


July 71 


June 99 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(ICT Affiliation) 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
(New Vice-President) a: 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas C 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 
National Life, Montpelier 
(Financing Mobile Homes) ........ Feb. 
Officers Elected and Promoted) ..Mar. 109 
National Masonic Provident, Mansfield 
(Schultz Elected Secretary) .. June 100 


1955) 


National Old Line, Little Rock 
(New Executive Vice-President) .June 100 

National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Revises Additional Benefit 

Riders) 

New England Mutual, Boston 
(New Department of hagqncnnnadgacs Feb. 71 
(Appoints a, -Feb. 71 
(Enters Group Apr. 73 

New Mexico 7 ‘sieocuneiaee 
(Investment in the Company) ..July 71 

New York Life, New York 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) ..Apr. 73 
(New Vice-President) June 101 
(Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Policy) 

June 101 

New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(New Officers lected) 
(Increases Dividend Scale) 

North American Life, Toronto 
(Elects New President) 

North American Life, Chica —_ 
(Liberalizes Non-Medical Rules) 
(Board Chairman & President 

lected) . 
(New  Anebeation’ pr. 73 

North American Reassurance, New Yer: 
(New Rates for Women) 1 

Northwestern National, 
(New Vice-President) 


June 100 


--Jan, 79 


uly 71 
Minneapolis 
June 101 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Reinsures Peso Business) 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Acquires Additional Stock) 

(Officers Promoted 

Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Officers Promoted) 

Old American Life, Seattle 
(OGicers Promoted) ....cccccesecced Apr. 


Feb. 71 


Mar. 110 
Mar. 110 


Mar. 110 


Pacific Mutual, Ios Angeles 
(Partial Restoration of Benefits) . 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(New Vice- Presidents) 
(Elects Vice-President) 
«(New Employee Major 
Coverage) 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Distributed) 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Staff Promotions) 
Pennsylvania Life, Health & Accident, 
Philadel yhia 
(Changes Name) 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 
(Formerly Pennsylvania Life, 


. May 


Medical 


(Business Reinsured) .............4 A pr. 
Philadelphia Life, ’hiladelphia 

(Officers Promoted) ..............-Apr. 

(Declares Stock Dividend) 

(Personnel D:rector Appointed) 
Pioneer Life & Cusualty, Gadsden 

(New Actuary) 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

(New Agency Vice-President) 

(New Vice-President) 
Postal Life, New York 

(Eliminates Guarantee) 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

(Takes Over A & H Business) ....Feb. 72 

(Elects New Officers) y 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Officers Promoted) June 101 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

(Executive Promotions) Mar. 111 
Prudential, Newark 

(Plans New Western Home Office) .Jan. 79 

(Mortgage “‘Warehousing’’) Fe b. 72 

(Plans Variable Income Plan) .... a7 

(New Vice-President) june “101 
Pyramid Life, Charlotte 

CCADTERL THGTORBE) ..ccvcscvecsess Mar. 111 


Republic National Life, Dallas 
(Executive Appointments) 
(New Vice-President) 
(Officers Promoted) 

Reserve Life, Datias 


(Elects New Officers) .............4 Apr. 


Security-Connecticut Life, New Haven 
(New Company Chartered) 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Enters Virgin Islands) 
(Van Schaick Chairman of Board) 
June 102 
Shenandoah Life. Roanoke 
(Wins in District Court) 
Shield Life, Fort Worth 
(Acquired by Continental) ........Feb. 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Officers Promoted) ..............Apr. 
(Board Approves Southland Center) 
July 


Te Toe 


Southwestern T.ife, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-President) 
(Territorial Expansion) 


















State Farm Life, Bloomington (Elects Executive Vice-President) .Jan. 80 United —~ _ Chicago 


(New Vice-President) .............Feb. 73 Travelers, Hartford ited fast Name) ............. 2 102 
State “Mutual Life, Worcester (To Amend Charter) ......----+++- Jan. 80 — nsurance Company of Ames 
New Major Medical Expense (Writes Railroad Case) ...... ** Siew. “1 Chie 
- es ‘a ar anes Basses tee eae en ones May &8& (Stock Change Authorized) ...... June 102 (Formerty United Insurance) .... June 1m 
onewa e, Mobile 
New Company) EE te Union Central Life, Cincinnati Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham F 
Sun Life, Montrea! (Officers Elected) ..........-++++- Mar. 111 _(Declares Stock Dividend) ........Apr, B 
(Actuarial Appointments) ....... ..Feb. 73 Unites Bankers Life, Dallas Washington National, Evanston : 
uires City Block) ...........++ May 89 (Declares Stock Dividend) .... June 19 
Tennessee Life, Houston United Services Life, Wasnington , 
(New President) Cagee sew eqesescquse Feb. 73 (New Director of Agencies) ...... May 89 West Coast Life, San Francisco t 
Texas Life, Waco United States Life, New York (Fills Vacancy) .....-..++.e+e00.., May & 
(Officers Promoted) ............... Apr. 75 (Package Selling of Group Plans). Zam. 80 Western States Life, Dallas 4 
Texas Prudential, Galveston (Appoints General Counsel .......} May 89 (New Vice-President) ......... June 199) 
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(LIST OF ADVERTISERS 










































ee DN eo hea oc i cweectibcameesoccsens 27 Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa ...........6-6eeeeceee Bi 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 72 Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada ...........-0eeeeeeeenee 8 
Amabenbie TAGs, Weer, DOMRS cicccccvcccccccsscoces. ae ne 77 Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ..........-esceceeeeeeeeenes 8 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa ............... .....» 87 Monumental Life, Baltimeve, Md. .........-... Se 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. .............. ee nee ... 40 National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. .............eeeeeeeee vet 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. .......... - 18 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ....... Se 


Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado ........... Ata .< 68 National Life, Montpelier, Vt. ...............-: dak teehee 9 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. ...............ceeeceecs 73 National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ........... eT 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ................ rene 74 National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ....... «6.0 0eeeseeee 49 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .................... 73 Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. ............. Seat B 
truce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. .................. 73 New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .............- Back Const 
California-Western States, Sacramente, Calif. ................ 35 North American Life, Chicago, Ill. ...............0.5- eo 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. .............cceeeceeees 73 North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. .......0-0000: mM 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. ................6..:; 75 Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. ............. ™ 
Central Seentert Life, Chleapo, ee cal die kcinih’ Ng Oecldental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ......-..++++++-++sssesee : 
COC Bae Oee POON BOO: iivecwsdccccccccccccccescoces 69 oe a Lees One Te _ ek Oe . 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio ...............-.cccccseecces 7; Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ...........++++++e000 5 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ........... 73 Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ........+++-+++sse+e+eeees 8 
Columbian National Life, Boston, SG re ts hl. . 5s ot oe 4g Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .......-----++++eeseeeeee Bj 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Ill. ................cccccceccecs 19 Pilot Life, Greensboro, N.C. ......... ++. seeeeee eee e sere ee eeees “ 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ............ 73 Remington Rand, Inc., (Management Controls Div.), N. Y..... @ 9 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. .............-... ccc ucee 32 Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas ............cecesceceeee 7 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa ........... exea cians 41 ieee Tee, WI WR, odo. 0oc.ccc cicnn0is..0.00:00 0.0 0am 4 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ..............0ee00 63 Southland Life, Dallas, Texas .......... bs deiinaines'6-40e eae » 
ee eS ME. hi cebn ds been dS ce cccesoccseveseses 48 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ................00e008 RB 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. ............... ceccvecccesesese 14 Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ..........cccccceccccesvectecs 9 | 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. ............... 20. 20seeeeeeeeeeees oe Bieter Kate, Tedteapelia, TSG. cece ss. cccccsssenesegeseneneee 0 
Globe Life, Chicago, DE a icatee be cikaieh es dou oa. cance nae 8 Githnr & Ch. Cael A. Chicane: WR: <<eecsesics.oeevevieeeeeell ve] 
peeae Heutnerm Tate, Heuston; Teed §........... csi cccccccccs 49 Tres as »s ane 

a. “ F ressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ...............65- vf 
ee ee ae ee I et neccdedc<eubses coco 73 2 P 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. RE ce-scae ge tantbeggn= age dine tea a ea aaa ta 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... Bs) United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. .........-20..+eeeeeeeeeees « 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................. gp ‘Dalted Fusurence, nag WM. veer senednnesecy evths oewseniiins 8 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. .............--000.. 47 United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ........cccceccccecess 7% 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .................. 3 Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. ......++...0+++eeeeeeeeeeees bd 
Baeree TAM Cuaemve, Bi Oo os ie ooo ic cess iaidsovntaseneces 24 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ......+--++++++: 78 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. .................... 70 Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln, Neb. ...............00065 445 
er Oe I I ne a edt besasbens 4 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ......-+.++++: 8 


Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. ........................ 70 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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